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How  the  Shorthand  Teacher  cyiCayiAdvance 

Tro fessionally 

By  F,  Louise  Dacey 

Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

An  Address  to  the  New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers^  Association,  at  Everett,  Massachusetts 
November  15,  1924 


HEN  I  was  asked  to  speak  here 
this  morning  and  was  told  what  my 
r  r  subject  was  to  be,  I  was  somewhat 
aghast,  for  if  there  is  one  particular  aspect 
of  public  school  service  to-day  which  seems 
to  be  claiming  the  interest  of  officials  and 
teachers  alike,  teachers  in  all  departments,  it 
is  this  question  of  professional  advancement. 
As  a  mere  individual,  therefore,  and  one  who 
has  had  no  more  experience  than  the  majority 
of  those  here,  I  feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  proceed  without  arousing  your  amaze¬ 
ment  at  my  temerity. 

Oassroom  teachers  in  Boston  who  desire 
to  be  promoted  to  heads  of  departments  are 
asked  to  submit  evidence  of  various  kinds, 
and  are  “rated”  according  to  that  evidence, 
which  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows : 
Educational  training,  additional  courses  taken 
since  leaving  school  or  college,  success  in 


classroom  teaching,  executive  experience,  if 
any,  opportunities  for  travel,  membership  in 
clubs,  professional  and  non-professional,  and 
the  kinds  of  books  and  magazines  read. 

So  far  as  additional  courses  are  concerned, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  said  beyond  what  is 
so  widely  known.  There  are  innumerable 
opportunities  open  to  teachers,  especially  to 
those  living  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  for 
instruction  offered  at  convenient  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  to  say  nothing  of  summer 
courses.  These  courses,  available  through 
many  sources,  are  ordinarily  given  for  small 
fees,  especially  those  offered  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Extension  Courses.  Most  of  these 
are  supported  from  the  endowment  of  the 
Lowell  Institute,  and  cost  but  five  dollars  for 
a  full  course  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  for 
a  half-course.  Extension  courses,  many  of 
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them  given  by  men  of  national  reputation, 
will  carry  creuit  towards  the  degree  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  in  Alts  at  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Tufts, 
and  Wellesley. 

C  har  act  eristics  Promoting 
Professional  Advancement 

There  are,  however,  many  things  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  that  are  not  to  be  found 
in  these  lists  of  college  courses,  things  for 
which  we  can  engage  no  teachers,  and  that 
are  learned  only  through  experience  and  ob- 
'  servation,  whose  mastery  is  in  proportion  to 
the  meditation  devoted  to  them.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  general  question,  I  have  tried  to  reach 
some  definite  conclusions  by  making  a  study 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  advanced 
professionally.  The  qualities  or  qualifications 
possessed  by  these  teachers  are  evidently  those 
which  have  led  them  to  success,  and  are 
therefore  those  which  ought  to  lead  others  to 
success.  What,  then,  are  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  shown  by  those  who  have  attained 
some  measure  of  professional  recognition? 
To  me,  the  one  that  stands  out  preeminently 
is  open-mindedness.  For  we  who  prate  so 
much  of  the  desirability  of  broad  views  and 
unprejudiced  opinions  are  too  often  guilty  of 
snap  judgments  and  narrow  outlook.  Of 
course,  you  may  say  that  quick  judgments  are 
not  necessarily  snap  judgments,  and  that  we 
are  theoretically,  at  least,  equipped  to  judge 
fairly  on  educational  matters.  That  is  where 
we  so  often  take  the  wrong  tack.  We  feel 
fully  equipped  to  judge  many  situations  where 
what  we  really  need  is  larger  equipment  be¬ 
fore  we  undertake  to  express  our  opinion  in 
a  given  case.  We  may  he  as  little  qualified 
to  comprehend  another  viewpoint  as  was  the 
automobile  salesman,  who.  watching  a  farmer 
milk  his  cow.  asked  genially.  “How  far  will 
she  go  on  a  gallon  of  milk?”  But  let  me  take 
another  concrete  example.  I  give  it  because 
in  its  essential  details  I  think  every  one  here 
can  find  a  similar  situation  existing  close  at 
hand. 

V alue  of  O pen-Mindedness 

A  few  3rears  ago.  the  question  arose  in 
Boston  of  the  superiority  of  one  system  of 
shorthand  to  another.  The  matter  was  hotly 
discussed  in  many  schools.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems.  For  years, 
the  Pitman  System  had  held  full  sway  in  most 
of  our  city  high  schools.  Gradually,  the  Gregg 
System  began  to  he  introduced.  “Because  it 
is  the  better  system.”  said  its  advocates:  “Be¬ 
cause  it  is  backed  by  tremendous  advertis¬ 
ing.”  said  its  opponents.  Controversy  raged, 
and  finally  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
asked  the  principal  of  a  large  high  school 


where  there  were  no  Gregg  classes — and 
where  none  of  the  fifteen  Pitman  teachers 
wanted  any — to  try  an  honest  experiment  with 
the  two  systems,  and  to  report  results.  Now 
to  come  to  the  point  of  this  long  preamble. 
The  principal  looked  about  for  a  teacher  to 
conduct  this  experiment,  and  in  making  his 
choice  selected  one,  so  he  himself  stated,  who 
he  knew  would  be  open-minded.  He  had 
many  excellent  teachers,  and  knew  it;  but 
the  quality  he  sought  above  all  others  was 
open-mindedness.  The  teacher  selected  was 
an  able  shorthand  teacher,  of  course,  but  her 
open-mindedness  was  the  real  quality  that 
gave  her  a  valuable  opportunity. 

An  Important  Piece  of 
Research  Work 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  how 
this  particular  .experiment  was  carried  out. 
Another  teacher,  who  had  intended  to  learn 
Gregg  in  any  case,  was  asked  to  assist  in  the 
experiment.  After  these  two  teachers  had 
learned  the  new  system,  each  started  a  be¬ 
ginners’  class  in  Gregg,  side  by  side  with  a 
beginners’  class  in  Pitman.  At  first,  the  only 
comparison  possible,  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  systems,  was  the  percentage  of  failures 
on  the  bi-monthly  ratings.  Here  the  Gregg 
classes  showed  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
Pitman  classes  taught  by  the  same  teachers. 
(Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  place  to  say 
that  I  am  describing  an  educational  experi¬ 
ment  and  not  advocating  any  particular  sys¬ 
tem  of  shorthand  1)  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  all  of  the  Gregg  pupils  were  promoted, 
including  the  few  failures,  who  were  ad¬ 
vanced  because  there  were  to  be  no  new  first- 
year  Gregg  classes  until  the  experiment  had 
been  completed.  Thus  the  Senior  Gregg 
classes  carried  their  failures,  while  the  Pit¬ 
man  failures  were  left  beWnd  to  repeat  the 
first  year.  In  the  second  year,  the  two  Gregg 
teachers  exchanged  classes  with  each  other 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  advantage 
arising  from  having  the  same  person  teach 
the  same  class  both  years.  At  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  tests  were  given  to  all  Senior  shorthand 
classes.  Careful  statistics  were  made;  and 
the  record  showed  that  the  Gregg  classes 
sometimes  excelled  and  always  equalled  the 
Pitman  classes.  At  the  end  of  two  years  it 
seemed  quite  evident  that  in  the  quality  of 
the  results  obtained  there  was  little  room 
for  choice  between  the  two  systems;  btit  the 
fact  that  a  larger  number  of  pupils  were  able 
to  achieve  success  in  Gregg  than  in  Pitman, 
because  it  was  easier  to  learn,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  Gregg  in  the  whole  school. 

And  what  had  all  this  to  do  with  profes¬ 
sional  advancement?  Miss  - -  claims  a 

great  deal.  She  is  now  head  of  the  Short- 
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hand  Department  in  that  school;  and  when 
I  asked  her  a  short  time  ago  to  tell  me  some 
of  the  things  which  she  thought  had  led  to 
her  promotion  she  said,  “I  think  that  experi¬ 
ment  in  shorthand  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  I  ever  did.”  She  was  a  Pit¬ 
man  teacher,  and  had  felt  no  doubt  of  the 
superiority  of  that  system,  yet  she  set  to 
work  gladly  to  learn  Gregg,  suspending  a 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  newer  system 
until  she  was  familiar  with  both,  and  had 
experienced  practical  results.  At  the  time, 
she  could  not  have  dreamed  that  her  two 
years’  experiment  would  be  recognized  by  the 
Superintendent  as  a  ‘‘valuable  piece  of  re¬ 
search  work.”  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  to  take  vrp  every  new  system,  every  new 
method  of  teaching  an  old  system,  in  order 
to  be  open-minded.  It  should  mean,  however, 
that  when  a  new  system  or  method  has  ob¬ 
tained  enough  advocates  to  cause  widespread 
interest  we  can  at  least  reserve  judgment  until 
we  have  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  make 
that  judgment  fair.  It  is  quite  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  old  and  known  method  will 
seem  preferable  to  us,  as  it  did  to  the  man 
in  the  Pullman,  who,  when  asked  by  a  porter, 
‘‘Shall  I  brush  you  off,  sah?”  replied,  after 
an  absent-minded  consideration  of  the  matter. 
“No,  thanks.  I’ll  get  off  in  the  usual  way.” 

Executive  Ability  Wins 
Recognition 

.\nother  qualification,  executive  ability,  so- 
called,  may  be  made  up  of  many  things.  A 
group  discussing  a  recent  rating  list  in  Boston 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  teacher  stand¬ 
ing  first  on  the  list  had  been  given  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  executive  ability  because 
she  was  in  charge  of  a  building,  the  implica¬ 
tion  being  that  any  one  in  charge  of  a  build¬ 
ing  could  show  executive  ability.  They  en¬ 
tirely  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  she  would 
never  have  been  put  in  charge  of  a  building 
if  she  had  not  shown  executive  ability — which, 
after  all.  nine  times  out  of  ten  means  nothing 
more  than  meeting  with  common  sense  and 
dispatch  the  ordinary  problems  that  arise  day 
after  day.  The  teacher  in  question  may  have 
been  promoted  because  she  had  taken  more 
courses  or  because  she  held  the  highest  certi¬ 


ficate;  but  the  chances  are  that  she  was  able 
to  do  an  extra  bit  of  work  without  advertis¬ 
ing  the  fact,  without  undue  fatigue,  or  a 
worried  air  of  sacrificing  herself  in  the  doing. 
Her  standards  were  never  lowered,  but  neither 
did  they  form  barriers  in  the  way  of  her  sym¬ 
pathies.  She  had  the  ability  to  get  on  with 
people.  All  these  qualities  combined  to  give 
her  the  opportunity  to  show  her  executive 
ability;  and  in  this  age  of  keen  competition 
opportunity  is  the  open  door  to  advancement. 

Adapting  Classroom  Work 
to  Conditions 

When  all  has  been  said  and  done,  however, 
our  real  professional  growth  rests  upon  what 
we  sometimes  forget  in  the  mad  rush  of 
things — that  is,  success  in  the  classroom;  and 
that  success,  to  ourselves,  at  least,  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  apart  from  advance  in  rank  or 
monetary  recognition.  It  comes  from  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  accomplishment,  from  constant 
striving  day  after  day  to  give  to  boys  and 
girls  the  best  that  is  in  us  to  help  prepare 
them  to  cope  successfully  with  conditions  as 
they  will  find  them  in  the  world  outside  the 
schoolroom  walls.  It  is  certainly  easier,  for 
instance,  and  requires  much  less  energy  and 
persistence,  to  follow  a  course  of  lectures 
than  actually  to  convince  a  girl  that  an  agree¬ 
able  personality  and  some  regard  for  conven¬ 
tion  in  dress  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  mental 
agility  and  manual  dexterity,  and  that  with¬ 
out  them  she  cannot  get  far  in  any  job  that 
is  worth  while. 

It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  were  to  let 
ourselves  believe  that  there  is  no  professional 
advancement  except  where  it  is  rewarded  by 
professional  promotion.  It  is  natural,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  professional  recognition 
should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction;  for,  after 
all.  promotion  means  increased  opportunity, 
and  is  the  badge  that  makes  plain  to  the  com¬ 
munity  that  we  have  done  our  work  well. 
For  that  reason,  therefore,  we  should  be  ever 
on  the  alert  to  seize  every  available  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  presents  itself ;  and  we  should 
train  ourselves  to  regard  any  bit  of  additional 
work  not  as  another  burden,  to  be  carried 
reluctantly,  but  rather  as  the  opportunity 
which  may  be  one  more  important  step 
towards  the  goal  we  are  all  seeking. 
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Q0%  Writer  Qlubs 

rHESE  teachers  as  well  as  the  100% 
clubbers  listed  in  the  Gregg  Writer  An¬ 
nual  Roll  of  Honor  have  won  copies  of  the 
“Gregg  Writer  Speed  Drills.”  If  your  Gregg 
Writer  subscribers  comprise  90  or  more  per 
cent  of  your  classes,  you  are  entitled  to  a 
copy  also. 

When  will  you  win  yours? 

Arizona 

C.  L.  Michael,  Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Phoenix 

California 

Freda  Schmale,  Fullerton  Union  High  School,  Ful¬ 
lerton 

E.  E.  Close,  Santa  Rosa  Business  College,  Santa 
Rosa 

Canada 

Don  S.  Forsyth,  Isaac  Newton  Junior  High  School, 
Winnipeg 

Colorado 

C.  W.  Horner,  State  Preparatory  School,  Boulder 

Connecticut 

Alice  T.  Dalton,  Derby  High  School,  Derby 
Ruby  M.  Parsons,  Torrington  High  School,  Tor- 
rington 

Miss  G.  E.  Bowen,  Wilby  High  School,  Waterbury 
Marjorie  L.  Turner,  High  School,  Watertown 

Delaware 

Grace  Beattie,  Wilmington  High  School,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia 

The  Miases  K.  L.  Frizzell  and  Grace  E.  Eaton,  Busi¬ 
ness  High  School,  Washington 

Idaho 

Meltrude  Coe,  High  School,  Boise 
Guy  B.  George,  Coeur  d’Alene  High  School,  Coeur 
d’Alene 

T.  L.  Coultas,  Lewiston  High  School,  Lewiston 
Miss  L.  Wittwer,  Preston  High  School,  Preston 

Illinois 

Miss  M.  D.  Harper,  Athens  Community  High 
School,  Athens 

T.  C.  Tade,  Casey  Township  High  School,  Casey 
Elizalreth  A.  Voss,  Champaign  High  School,  Cham¬ 
paign 

Eleanor  Kumhera,  Freeport  High  Sdiool,  Freeport 
Alvin  A.  Anderson,  Herrin  Township  High  School, 
Herrin 

Sister  M.  Eulalia,  Srs.  of  Loretta,  Kankakee 
Miss  S.  M.  Hopkins,  Moline  High  School,  Moline 
Sister  M.  Justina,  St.  Joseph  School,  Peru 
Margaret  Shaben,  Brown’s  Business  College,  Rock¬ 
ford 

Indiana 

Mary  Shafer,  P.  A.  Allen  High  School,  Bluffton 
Ira  C.  Brill,  Fairmount  High  School,  Fairmount 
Ffhe  K.  Hart,  Linton-Stockton  High  School,  Linton 

Iowa 

Bertha  L.  Ager,  Lake  Mills  High  School,  Lake  Mills 
(Continued  on  page  tig) 


These  <JKCen  Owe  ^^yKtuch 
to  Shorthand 


Cl^f'ANY  hundreds  of  visitors  at  the 
(LyJC  Palace  of  Education,  Panama  Pacific 
International  Exposition  in  1915,  watched  a 
fair-haired  young  boy,  in  short  trousers, 
write  shorthand  and  operate  the  typewriter 


John  H.  Walker  and  Max  Fisch 

rhythmically,  accurately  and  speedily.  They 
became  acquainted,  also,  with  a  young  in¬ 
structor  of  shorthand  in  the  University  of 
California,  as  this  instructor  and  the  youth 
were  then  and  are  now  friends  of  the 
Jonathan  and  David  type — steadfast  and  loyal. 
The  photograph  is  that  of  the  teacher,  Mr. 
John  H.  Walker,  Superintendent  and  Ac¬ 
countant,  United  Christian  Mission  Society, 
St.  Louis,  and  the  student,  Mr.  Max  Fisch, 
honor  post  graduate  student,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  was  sent  to 
their  teacher  and  friend,  Mrs.  Frances 
Effinger-Raymond,  of  San  Francisco,  recently. 

Shorthand  meant  this  much,  at  least,  to 
these  young  men.  It  earned  their  livelihood 
through  school  and  college  and  adds  ma¬ 
terially  to  their  incomes  to-day.  Both  young 
men  earned  their  way  through  Butler  College, 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  winning  scholarships, 
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degrees  and  honors.  Incidentally,  each  one 
was  ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  preached  from  several  pulpits 
while  students  at  Butler.  Mr.  Fisch  is  just 
twenty-four  and  Mr.  Walker  a  few  years 
older.  Each  one  is  ready  for,  and  Mr. 
Walker  has  already  accepted,  a  high  salaried 
and  responsible  position,  the  road  to  which 
was  built  by  a  knowledge  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  as  a  vocational  and  as  a  cultural  subject 


‘Recommends 
Use  of  Typewriter 
in  <tAll  Schools 

y4MONG  the  recommendations  of  the 
Survey  Committee  of  New  York 
^  .X  City  was  the  following: 

That  inasmuch  as  the  demands  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  social  life  make  typewriting  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  educated  man, 
and  because  we  believe  that  the  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  developa  in  the  pupil  habits  of  neatness  and 
accuracy,  and  a  greater  mastery  of  English,  provi¬ 
sion  should  be  made  in  every  high  school  (not  merely 
the  commercial  high  schools)  for  special  rooms  with 
an  adeqiute  supply  of  typewriters. 

The  great  utility  of  the  typewriter — even 
f  jr  children  in  school — has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized,  and  it  would  be  a  distinct  forward 
step  if  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
could  be  carried  out.  The  committee  might 
have  gone  farther  and  recommended  the 
teaching  of  shorthand  in  the  grades — begin¬ 
ning  practically  at  the  time  learning  to  write 
is  begun.  The  saving  of  time  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  would  be  enormous. 

The  question  of  whether  young  students 
of,  say,  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  can  or  cannot 
learn  shorthand  to  the  point  of  practical  use, 
is  largely  psychological.  The  theory  that 
they  cannot  is  merely  a  reflex  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  slant  that  has  always  been  given  to 
such  “utilitarian”  subjects  as  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  One  might  just  as  well  say  that 
all  who  learn  longhand  are  learning  it  for 
its  vocational  value.  If  every  shorthand 
teacher  would  get  back  of  the  idea  that  short¬ 
hand  should  be  taught  early — as  a  tool  of 
tremendous  everyday  value— on  the  theory 
that  those  especially  adapted  to  the  work 
would  go  on  and  prepare  Aemselves  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  we  should  soon  double  the 
number  of  people  using  shorthand  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way — for  their  own  benefit. 


Treachers'  (Certificates 


^INCE  the  last  list  was  printed  the  follow- 
O  ing  candidates  have  been  granted  Teachers’ 
Certificates  in  Gregg  Shorthand: 


Janice  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Emma  Leota  Thompson,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Neva  M.  Tuel,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Marie  Turner,  Memphis,  Tex. 

Blanche  Vance,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Jua  Wagoner,  Greeley,  (Tolo. 

Audrey  M.  Walrod,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Maxine  Walters,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Mary  C.  Whalen,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Alvina  Wiegman,  Beardstown,  Ill. 

Lavelle  Wilson,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Pearl  M.  Winrow,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hazel  E.  Wise,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Marie  Wynn,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Verna  E.  Zinzo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Albert  J.  Berg,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Margaret  M.  (Tlark,  Bellingham,  W’a&h. 

Anna  E.  (Cochran,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Maurine  Conley,  Eugene,  Oregon 
Violet  Danids,  Portland,  Oregon 
Cecil  Leona  Erwin,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Emerita  Fernandez,  Ponce,  P.  R. 

Juan  L.  Gomez,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Heldrich,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Marie  J.  Lappenbusch,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Evalin  Miller,  Boise,  Idaho 
Ruth  Miller,  Boise,  Idaho 
Lulu  M.  Shomaker,  Boise,  Idaho 
Zoereene  Spice,  Portland,  Oregon 
Hilma  Swanholm,  Boise,  Idaho 
Elizabeth  Tupes,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jessie  Weaver,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Anna  E.  Wiberg,  Boise,  Idaho 
Eva  Allenstein,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 
Ellen  Anderson,  Oakland,  Nebr. 

Flora  Anderson,  Englewood,  Colo, 
lone  E.  Anding,  Renville,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Nona  Barcus,  Sweetwater,  Tex. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Boyd,  University  Place,  Nebr. 
Freda  Aurelia  Bruns,  Sigourney,  Iowa 
Kathryn  Burk,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Emma  Carr,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Earle  Carter,  Sumner,  Tex. 

Sylvia  Chadek,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Eva  Agnes  Chirnside,  Elizabeth,  Colo. 

Inez  Company,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Olive  Comstock,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hazil  Davis,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Rena  S.  Davis,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mary  J.  Dittrich,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio 
Mabel  Dorman,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Mary  Dougan,  Seward,  Nebr. 

Alice  A.  Fugina,  Winona,  Minn. 

Elizabeth  S.  Gerhart,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Opal  Gray,  Stroud,  Okla. 

Earlys  A.  Haahr,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Hazel  M.  Hagerman,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Marion  E.  Hearns,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Katherine  L.  Heineman,  Covington,  Ky. 

Hden  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hazel  Hunt,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
M.  Adah  Inman,  Stroud,  Okla. 

Mabel  Jerolaman,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Jewell  Johnson,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Ralph  S.  Keen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nellie  Madiline  Keiffer,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
William  Kerr,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mary  Louise  Lanning,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Augusta  H.  Lawrence,  Farmington,  Mo. 
Elizabeth  E.  Lonergan,  Buckingham,  Iowa 
Emma  Rice,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

E.  R.  Roberts,  Dallas,  Tex. 

William  G.  Riggers,  South  Hibbing,  Minn. 
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K^ping  Tour  Students  Interested 

The  Sixth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials,  with  Pointers  as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the 
Monthly  Tests  and  Teachers^  Class  Drills 

By  Florence  E.  U Irich 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg  Writer 


HE  necessity  for  devis¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of 
keeping  students  inter¬ 
ested  and  working  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition,  was  brought 
forcibly  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  a  letter  received  recently  from  a  dis¬ 
couraged  teacher.  She  wrote  in  part:  “We 
are  commencing  dictation  work  and  I  am  very 
much  discouraged  with  the  poor  results  I  am 
getting.  My  students  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
interest  or  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  short¬ 
hand.  The  atmosphere  of  my  room  is  one  of 
apathy  instead  of  energy,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  to  change  it.  While  I  feel  that 
these  students  are  not  as  strong  in  their  theory 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  take  dictation 
and  transcribe  it,  they  are  just  plain  sick  of 
the  Manual,  and  I  cannot  get  them  to  do 
any  work  in  it.  They  do  not  transcribe  very 
well,  and  they  are  not  gaining  in  speed.  They 
are  discouraged  and  disgusted,  and  I  feel  the 
same  way.  Can’t  you  help  me?” 

An  extract  from  a  letter  which  we  received 
on  December  13  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Cooley,  a 
teacher  in  the  Business  High  School  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  carries  with  it  an  energetic  spirit  and 
suggests  one  of  his  methods  of  keeping  his 
students  working  cheerfully:  “I  believe  the 
transcription  tests  are  going  to  prove  most 
helpful  in  classroom  work.  As  the  classes 
said  when  I  asked  them  what  benefit  they 
thought  this  test  had  been  to  them:  Tt 
shows  us  that  we  are  not  so  good  as  we 
thought  we  were,  and  we  shall  have  to  work 
harder.’  ” 

Miss  Grace  Barnard,  teaching  in  the  High 
School  of  Perry,  Iowa,  solved  the  problem, 
so  she  writes.  “These  tests  are  indeed  of 
great  value  in  bringing  up  the  standard  of 
transcription  work.  We  needed  something 
just  like  them  for  a  long  time  in  our  short¬ 
hand  work.” 

This  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Skimin,  well  known  to  the  teaching 
fraternity  for  the  fine  work  she  is  doing  in 


the  shorthand  field,  teaching  in  the  Northern 
High  School  of  Detroit,  is  proof  of  what 
students  will  do  for  a  teacher  if  they  have 
the  necessary  incentive:  “We  received  the 
sixteen  certificates  for  our  60-word  test 
papers  during  October,  and  are  indeed  happy 
to  accept  these  from  you.  I  assure  you  that 
we  are  straining  every  effort  to  attain  the 
100- word  certificate  now.” 

We  could  quote  from  hundreds  of  letters 
that  we  have  received  from  teachers  who 
are  using  the  Credentials  Department  of  the 
Gregg  Writer,  but  we  will  quote  from  just 
one  more  because  it  shows  how  one  teacher 
manages  to  keep  her  students  interested  and 
enthusiastic  while  they  are  still  working  on 
the  Manual  and  before  they  are  ready  to 
take  the  dictation  tests. 

“Thinking  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
the  way  this  school  handles  the  Gregg 
Writer  for  class  work,  I  am  sending  you 
a  sample  of  our  method  of  using  it  this 
year.  The  students  read  the  plates  in  class, 
the  material  is  then  dictated  and  a  booklet 
similar  to  the  one  inclosed  is  made  by  each 
student.  The  best  booklets  are  then  placed 
on  our  display  panel  for  one  month.  We 
find  this  not  only  stimulates  their  interest 
in  reading  the  magazine,  but  it  also  gives 
them  a  chance  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
making  cover  designs  and  arranging  the  con¬ 
tents  attractively.  The  Gregg  Writer  is  a 
very  necessary  part  of  our  school  equipment.” 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  useful 
booklets  that  we  have  ever  seen  accompanied 
this  letter  from  Miss  Ruth  Parker,  Law¬ 
rence  Business  College,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Miss  Cecil  Griffeth,  the  student  who  designed 
and  executed  this  beautiful  piece  of  work, 
is  to  be  congratulated! 

Well,  thousands  of  successful  shorthand 
teachers  throughout  the  country  make  the 
Gregg  Writer  part  of  the  equipment  that  the 
sttident  must  purchase,  the  same  as  his 
Manual  and  typewriting  book.  These  teach¬ 
ers  for  many  years  have  recognized  the  value 
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of  the  magazine  as  a  teaching  aid,  not  only 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  standard 
quality  of  work,  but  as  the  surest  means  of 
keeping  the  student  stimulated  in  his  work 
until  he  attains  that  standard. 

Incidentally,  it  gives  the  teacher  more  time 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  workers  in  her 
field,  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  the  demands  of  the  business  office  are. 
The  progressive  teacher  will  get  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  such  matters  as  bear 
directly  and  indirectly  on  her  work.  She 
will  know  what  typewriting  and  shorthand 
records  are  being  made  by  professionals  and 
novices  in  the  various  contests  and  she  will 
know  what  educational  authorities  think  about 
the  value  of  contests  in  raising  the  standard 
of  efficiency  in  shorthand  and  typewriting 
training.  Get  statistics  showing  the  progress 
made  in  the  field  in  which  you  are  working. 
Get  new  ideas  on  methods  of  presentation 
and  methods  of  grading.  Measure  the  re¬ 
sults  you  obtain  with  the  results  other  teach¬ 
ers  obtain.  Find  out  what  the  requirements 
are  in  business  to  enable  you  the  better  to  pre¬ 
pare  your  students  to  meet  them.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  you  can  do  when  you  have 
more  time.  These  alone  furnish  stimulus 
and  inspiration. 

No  conscientious  teacher  can  read  the 
splendid  records  made  by  other  schools  with¬ 
out  feeling  keenly  alive  to  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  that  is  hers  of  preparing  her  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  their  places  in  the  business 
office,  efficient  and  sufficient  to  hold  the  place 
that  is  awaiting  them,  and  make  easier  the 
road  along  which  the  students  must  travel 
to  meet  the  competition.  And  it  is  our  duty, 
yours  and  mine,  to  fit  these  students  for  this 
competition.  It  is  the  real  big  work  we 
teachers  have  to  do. 

What  a  thrill  it  gives — not  only  to  you 
but  to  your  students,  which  is  more  invpor- 
tant — to  see  the  records  that  are  being  made 
by  your  own  state,  your  own  county,  in  the 
contests.  One  teacher  writes :  “Last  week 
I  sent  four  of  my  novices  to  the  district 
contest  and  they  came  back  with  the  first 
and  second  prizes.  Now  they  are  working 
with  something  akin  to  passion,  entirely  on 
their  own  momentum,  determined  to  bring 
back  a  prize  from  the  State  Contest  to  be 
held  later  in  the  month.  And  we  are  all 
working  strong  on  the  C.  T.  International 
Contest  hoping  to  make  a  good  showing— or 
a  better  showing  than  we  did  last  year.” 

Where  can  you  learn  about  these  things? 
Where  does  the  doctor  get  most  of  his  up-to- 
date  methods?  Where  does  the  lawyer  learn 
of  the  decisions  handed  down  from  the  courts 
all  over  the  country?  Where  does  the 
scientist  go  for  ideas?  To  the  magazines 
of  their  professions!  Is  it  not  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  cheapest  means  of  getting  a  grasp 


on  world  events  in  their  fields?  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthand  Teacher  and  the  Gregg  Writer 
are  the  magazines  of  your  profession,  and 
the  Gregg  Writer  is  the  magazine  of  the 
students. 

But  what  is  the  good  of  taking  a  magazine 
if  you  do  not  use  it?  It  is  true  that  the 
Gregg  Writer  provides  inspiring  articles, 
shorthand  plates  to  be  read  in  class,  lesson 
supplements,  reporting  training,  etc.,  but  one 
teacher  writes :  “It  is  the  Art  and  Creden¬ 
tials  Department  that  I  cannot  get  along 
without.  This  department,  particularly,  is 
the  main  source  of  my  enthusiasm  because 
it  is  the  incentive  that  stimulates  my  students 
to  greater  appreciation  of  good  work,  and 
enthusiastic  work.  It  rejuvenates  the  spirits 
of  the  students  at  a  time  when  they  are  likely 
to  become  a  little  discouraged  and  lag  behind 
in  their  work.” 

This  department  has  become  very  popular 
with  teachers  and  the  result  is  that  we  are 
handling  approximately  forty  thousand  test 
papers  a  year  from  students  all  over  the  globe 
wdiere  Gregg  Shorthand  and  typewriting  are 
taught.  In  the  stenographers’  contest  alone 
Porto  Rico,  India,  British  West  Indies,  Italy, 
Scotland.  Canada,  England,  and  Cuba  were 
among  the  countries  represented. 

If  you  have  not  used  the  credentials  and 
awards  furnished  by  the  Gregg  Writer  in 
your  classes,  why  not  try  it  this  year?  One 
experience  will  convert  you  to  the  regular 
use  of  them  as  an  excellent  means  of  furnish¬ 
ing  your  students  with  more  enthusiasm  and 
viving  them  an  impetus  for  better  work,  and 
this  in  turn  will  react  in  giving  you  more 
time  to  devote  to  the  other  phases  of  your 
profession  which  you  may  not  up  to  this 
time  have  had.  More  than  one  school  man 
has  written  to  us  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
a  teacher  he  had  in  mind  for  the  posit,  m  in 
his  school  used  the  credentials,  because  he 
wanted  someone  who  not  only  used  the  tests 
but  made  good  showings  each  year  with  them. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  several  teachers 
within  the  past  year  have  used  the  records 
they  were  able  to  make  in  their  credentials 
work  as  a  means  of  making  up  credits  and 
getting  better  positions.  So,  eveiything  con¬ 
sidered,  do  you  not  think  that  the  Credentials 
Department  of  the  Gregg  Writer  can  and  will 
be  a  help  to  you  if  you  will  only  use  it  faith¬ 
fully  in  your  work?  Make  the  C.  T.  Certifi¬ 
cate  and  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Com¬ 
petent  Tvpist  Contest  your  ultimate  goal  this 
year,  and  en^ter  your  class  or  classes  in  the 
C.  T.  Contest.  Let  us  cooperate  with  you 
in  training  efficient  stenographers  and  secre¬ 
taries  by  making  the  O.  G.  A.  Membership 
Certificate  a  requirement  in  your  classes  this 
year,  and -then  use  the  O.  G.  Contest  as 
an  added  incentive  for  spurring  your  students 
on  to  obtain  it !  The  results  will  be  very 
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gratifying  to  you,  and  you  will  no  longer 
need  to  be  distressed  because  of  not  being 
able  to  get  results  in  your  teaching. 

William  Judson  Kibby  says: 

We’s  all  des  human,  des  common  clay, 

Dei  needs  a  little  help  to  make  work  play. 

I’se  read  a  lot  of  pbiloaophy  day  an*  nigl^. 

An’  worked  around  a  heap  wid  de  law  of  right. 
I’se  seen  de  high  an’  mighty  come  an*  go, 

I’se  seen  de  simple  spirit  come  from  below; 

An*  I’se  seen  a  lot  of  principle  most  folks  miss — 
I’se  not  a-stretdun*  truth  when  I  say  dis: 

“Keep  a-smilin*  an*  a-lovin*  and  a-doin*  all  yo*  can, 
Fo’  yo*  loses  all  yo’  trouble  when  yo’  help  yo’ 
fellow  man; 

,  An’  you  gits  on  best  yo’self,  an’  of  this  dey  ain’t 
no  doubt. 

When  yo’  practise  de  art  of  always  hdpin’  out.’’ 

(^lass  T)rills 
on  the  Qontest  Qopy 

EFORE  commencing  practice  on  the 
contest  copy  drills  for  this  month,  you 
might  give  a  little  preliminary  talk  on 
the  value  and  necessity  of  writing  fluently 
and  using  the  get-away  stroke  at  the  end  of 
characters.  Very  often  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  Honorable  Mention  club  and  one 
that  does  not  attain  that  distinction  is  simply 
the  matter  of  fluency.  If  the  outlines  are 
perfect  in  form  and  construction  but  are 
shaky  in  execution,  the  specimen  can  not  be 
rated  as  deserving  of  Honorable  Mention. 
First  of  all,  then,  let  us  strive  for  fluency. 

Drill  I  and  Drill  2 

The  direct  and  indirect  oval  drills  make  a 
good  “warming  up”  exercise.  Follow  with 
dictation  of  the  words  given  in  Drill  2.  As 
you  practice  the  words,  dissect  them  and  put 
them  together  again  to  impress  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  mind  the  necessity  for  thinking  before 
and  while  writing  each  outline. 

The  words  in  Drill  2  contain  the  very  small 
curve  for  s  and  x.  We  predicted  that  the 
word  perhaps  will  be  most  often  incorrectly 
written.  One  would  hardly  imagine  that  a 
simple  little  outline  like  that  can  be  written 
in  so  many  different  ways!  Some  writers 
will  start  out  with  a  straight  downward 
stroke  instead  of  a  curved  stroke.  Other 
faults  will  be  incorrect  slant  of  the  curve; 
vowel  too  small  in  size;  proportion  not  main¬ 
tained  in  the  length  of  the  strokes.  Drill  on 
that  particular  word  until  each  student  can 
write  it  correctly.  The  word  surfaci  is 
easily  written,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that 
that  fact  will  be  the  cause  of  its  incorrect 
execution  because  it  will  be  written  thought¬ 


lessly.  The  words  since,  standing,  and  setting 
should  be  observed  closely  to  see  that  the 
students  write  s  correctly.  The  drills  given 
in  the  Gregg  Writer  this  month,  if  practiced, 
will  be  helpful. 

Drill  3 

Observe  carefully  the  slant  in  writing  the 
word  youth  and  have  the  diphthong  so  writ¬ 
ten  that  a  horizontal  line  drawn  across  the 
bottom  of  the  hook  touching  both  ends  will 
completely  cut  off  the  circle.  Tft  is  a  short 
upward  curved  stroke.  Stress  the  necessity 
for  making  the  hook- vowels  deep  and  narrow 
before  commencing  practice  on  Drill  3.  Have 
the  students  read  once  again  what  is  said  in 
the  Gregg  Writer  this  month  about  these 
hooks  and  diphthongs.  Illustrate  on  the 
board  the  difference  between  the  hook-vowel 
and  s  curve.  You  might  alternate  the  two 
groups  of  words,  for  additional  practice  in  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  good  formation. 
While  many  writers  will  write  the  oo-hook 
small  in  the  word  winter,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  write  it  too  large  in  the  word  wild  unless 
attention  is  called  to  it.  The  hook-vowel 
should  be  written  the  same  size  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  circle. 

Drill  4 

The  words  given  in  Drill  4  should  be 
studied  carefully.  An  interesting  way  of 
livening  up  the  practice  on  these  words  might 
be  to  ask  the  students  leading  questions  about 
the  outlines,  inviting  s'hort  discussions  on 
fluency,  proportion ,  slant,  formation,  etc. 
Have  them  compare  the  words  front  and 
valley.  How  should  the  fr  be  joined  in 
front?  Why  is  the  circle  placed  on  the  out¬ 
side  in  valley?  Where  does  /  start  in  valley? 
Is  the  vowel  written  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
or  a  loop?  How  should  the  v  and  f  be 
curved,  with  the  greater  fullness  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  at  the  end?  Is  proportion  being 
maintained  in  writing  these  words?  What 
can  be  said  about  the  joining  of  the  circle 
vowels?  About  writing  t  after  g  in  getting? 

Next  month  I  hope  to  have  some  com¬ 
ments  to  make  on  individual  outlines  gleaned 
by  observations  of  the  writing  done  on  the 
contest  copy. 

I  hope  to  see  all  of  the  teachers  who  read 
this  article  entered  in  the  contest  this  year. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  December 
Gregg  Writer  which  contains  the  announce¬ 
ment,  write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  it.  The 
contest  copy  will  be  reprinted  in  this  month’s 
issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer.  Combine  short¬ 
hand  writing  skill  with  shorthand  theory  this 
year  and  you  will  turn  out  more  efficient 
stenographers  than  you  have  ever  done  be¬ 
fore  1 
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(grading  Students'  TVork 


"Y  ^OW'  to  grade  the  work  of  a  student 
r—t  is  a  question  that  is  constantly  aris- 
M,  JL  ing.  It  is  a  question  that  is  put  up 
to  us  with  great  frequency,  and  no  definite 
answer  can  be  given,  because  the  problem 
has  not  been  worked  out  on  a  scientific  basis. 
As  the  result  of  a  survey.  Dr,  Edwin  M. 
Chamberlin,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  at  Boston  University,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  some  length  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
VVe  believe  it  will  be  of  value  to  teachers 
throughout  the  coimtry,  although  his  report 
is  based  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  university. 

The  Significance  of  Marks 

“The  use  of  marks  in  connection  with 
school  and  college  instruction  is  of  such  long 
standing  that  many  of  those  professionally 
interested  in  education  overlook  the  signifi¬ 
cance  that  should  properly  be  attached  to 
them,”  says  Professor  Chamberlin.  “Certain 
questions  at  once  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  educational  administration  :  ( 1 ) 
For  what  purpose  are  marks  utilized?  (2) 
What  are  they  supposed  to  measure?  (3) 
Are  any  standards  of  distribution  possible  or 
desirable  ? 

“Marks  are  used  for  a  numiber  of  purposes. 
In  the  first  place  (except  in  the  earlier  years 
of  school  life)  the  student  himself  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  whether  he  is  progressing 
in  his  work,  falling  behind,  or  maintaining  a 
constant  level.  The  only  real  check  he  has 
upon  the  results  of  his  efforts  is  provided  by 
the  estimates  placed  upon  these  results  by 
his  instructors. 

“In  the  second  place,  marks  are  used  by 
instructors  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  with 
which  their  own  instruction  is  being  given. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  use  of  marks  is  of 
doubtful  value;  such  use  is  of  real  value 
only  when  standard  tests  of  progress  are 
utilized.  In  the  third  place,  marks  are  relied 
upon  by  parents  to  estimate  the  success  of 
their  children  in  usual  school  activities. 

“The  thoughtless  instructor  is  very  apt  to 
think  of  marks  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  to 
give  little  thought  to  what  they  actually  meas¬ 
ure  or  attempt  to  measure.  The  question  has 
been  raised  by  other  investigators  as  to 
whether  marks  should  measure  innate  ability, 
accomplishment,  effort,  or  combinations  _  of 
these.  It  is  now  rather  generally  believed 
that,  in  a  large  population,  mental  traits  are 
distributed  just  as  are  any  other  biological 
traits — namely,  according  to  the  Law  of 


Chance  as  expressed  by  the  Gaussian  Curve. 
That  biological  traits  are  so  distributed  needs 
no  substantiation.  The  law  has  worked  out 
in  actual  practice  so  strictly,  that  quantities 
of  shoes  of  various  sizes  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Army  during  the 
World  War  were  selected  largely  on  a 
theoretical  basis.  Incidentally,  it  is  of  in¬ 
terest  that  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  a  Boston 
University  graduate,  was  the  man  who  made 
this  computation.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  given. 

“Such  clear  demonstration  is  not  yet  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  case  of  mental  traits;  but  even 
here,  although  mental  measurements  are  still 
in  their  infancy,  some  evidence  may  be 
offered.  The  curve  of  distribution  of  scores 
on  the  intelligence  tests  at  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  is  nearly  symmet¬ 
rical,  and  approximately  in  accordance  with 
the  Law  of  Chance.” 

Ability  or  Effort 

Professor  Chamberlin  then  takes  up  in  de¬ 
tail  the  question  whether  a  student  should  be 
graded  according  to  his  mental  ability,  the 
effort  he  expends,  or  his  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Since  the  natural  mental  equipment 
of  students  varies  so  decidedly,  and  because 
the  expenditure  of  effort  is  so  hard  to  meas¬ 
ure,  the  professor  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  college  student  should  be  graded  only 
for  what  he  accomplishes. 

“Psychologists  now  are  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  innate  ability  cannot  be  improved 
by  education,  but  that  individuals  may  learn 
better  how  to  use  their  mental  equipment  and 
so  even  surpass  their  fellows  who  are  by 
nature  more  fortunately  endowed,”  continues 
Professor  Chamberlin.  “It  is  believed,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  purpose  of  education  must  be 
demonstrated  by  provision  for  the  individual 
to  acquire  experience  which  he  may  utilize  to 
the  best  advantage  of  his  actual  mental  equip¬ 
ment.  If,  however,  marks  represent  only  in¬ 
nate  ability,  a  mark  once  given  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  would  remain  very  nearly  his  constant 
grade.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  such 
were  the  case,  because  of  the  degrading  moral 
effect  alone  in  the  case  of  those  individuals 
who  were  below  normal  in  their  natural 
equipment.” 

On  many  of  the  report  cards  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  in  elementary  grades  we  find  a  mark  for 
“effort.”  The  fond  parent  will  pat  Willy  on 
the  head  if  an  “A”  appears  under  effort  as 
(Continued  on  Pane  rSo) 
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The  ^Night  School  Teacher  s  Work 

The  Fourth  of  a  Series  of  Five  Articles 

By  Edward  J,  McNamara 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Night  Schools  of  New  York  City  and 
Administrative  Assistant  at  the  Girls*  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn 

IMPARTING  INSTRUCTION 


/N  our  last  article  we  discussed  the  work 
of  the  night  school  teaxdier  in  connection 
with  the  general  principles  of  education 
such  as  attention,  interest,  habit  formation, 
etc.  We  shall  continue  the  discussion  of 
teaching  principles  here  in  studying  the  use 
made  of  them  in  imparting  instruction.  It 
will  be  apparent  that  we  must  consider  such 
principles  as  induction,  deduction,  drill,  etc. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  a 
typical  lesson  for  a  theory  class. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension 
in  the  applicaticwi  of  the  principles  just  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Much  of  it  comes  from  the  fact 
that  teachers  read  that  lessons  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  inductively  and  they  build  up  a  great 
fabric  of  technique  that  confuses  rather  than 
enlightens.  Most  teachers  can  handle  the  de¬ 
ductive  method  well  because  it  is  the  simplest 
and  easiest,  the  one  that  requires  less  teaching 
ability,  for  it  is  easier  to  give  information 
than  to  lead  people  to  think  for  themselves; 
n  is  a  simpler  matter  to  explain  a  rule  than 
to  have  a  class  come  to  an  understanding  of 
it  through  their  own  power  of  examination. 
But  though  it  is  easier,  it  is  less  effective. 
There  is  no  older  truth,  no  better  substanti¬ 
ated  principle  in  education  than  what  we  dis¬ 
cover  for  ourselves  is  better  understood  and 
longer  remembered  than  what  we  are  told. 
So  you  see,  this  is  a  good  word  for  the  in¬ 
ductive  method. 

But  just  here,  let  me  say  that  a  word  of 
caution  is  necessary.  Unless  you  understand 
the  method,  let  it  alone.  Wait  until  you  see 
some  one  demonstrate  it;  wait  until  you  feel 
that  you  can  manipulate  the  minds  of  your 
students  as  skillfully  with  questions  as  the 
billiard  player  controls  the  direction  of  the 
balls  with  which  he  is  playing. 

The  first  great  mistake  made  by  teachers 
trying  to  use  the  inductive  method  is  that 
they  attempt  to  teach  a  “lesson.”  That  is, 
they  present  elaborately  several  rules  of  the 


lesson  one  after  the  other  and,  when  they 
think  the  rules  have  been  understood,  they 
then  give  the  class  a  chance  to  make  the 
application  of  the  rules  by  dictating  new 
words.  This  is  wrong.  Only  one  idea  should 
be  presented  at  a  time,  and  that  idea  should 
be  tlioroughly  understood  and  mastered  be¬ 
fore  the  next  is  presented. 

The  inductive  process  is  merely  the  natural 
method  used  by  the  mind  in  learning.  This 
method  may  be  illustrated  in  many  ways;  it 
is  the  method  of  learning  by  experience.  For 
example,  if  you  have  an  appointment  with  a 
friend  at  three  o’clock  and  you  put  in  an 
appearance  at  three-thirty,  he  discovers  that 
you  are  dilatory;  but  he  does  not  make  up 
his  mind  that  you  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  If  within  a  few  days,  you  come  a 
half-hour  late  for  a  second  appointment,  he 
discovers,  to  his  sorrow,  for  the  second  time, 
that  you  are  tardy.  A  third  experience  of 
this  kind  teaches  him  that  when  he  makes  an 
appointment  with  you  it  is  wise  to  count  upon 
your  being  thirty  minutes  late.  As  you  know, 
some  people  learn  with  fewer  experiences 
than  others,  but  this  is  the  usual  way  in 
which  we  learn  from  experience.  It  is  in¬ 
ductive  reasoning.  The  same  knowledge 
might  have  been  obtained  deductively.  If 
someone  told  your  friend  that  in  making  an 
appointment  with  you  it  is  wise  to  appear 
thirty  minutes  late,  his  first  experience  would 
verify  it,  and  he  would  then  take  it  for 
granted. 

In  teaching  shorthand,  the  lesson  as  given 
in  the  book  should  not  be  the  unit.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  or  rule  should  be  the  unit.  When  the 
rule  is  presented,  it  should  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined  and  mastered  through  drill.  Let  us 
illustrate  a  simple  fule.  We  want  to  teach 
that  the  sound  ng  is  expressed  by  giving  n 
a  slightly  downward  direction;  and  nk  by  a 
longer  sign. 

Deductive  Method — Say  to  class: 


The  sound  ng  is  expressed  by  giving  n  a  slight  downward  direction,  as  in 


rang  sing  king  cling 
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and  the  sound  nk  is  expressed  by  giving  a  slightly  downward  direction  to  the  n  and 
making  it  longer,  as  in 


rank  sink  kink  clink 


Now  write  these  words,  sling,  slink,  bang,  bank,  etc.  Errors  are  corrected  or 
outlines  verified  from  the  blackboard. 

Inductive  Method :  ~ 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  not  tried  to  write  the  very  common  sounds 
•heard  in  such  words  as  rang,  rank,  sing,  sink,  etc. 

Now  I  shall  write  these  words  for  you  and  you  see  if  you  can  tell  me  what 
the  rule  is. 


Wing 


wink 


How  does  the  outline  for  rang  differ  from  ran/ 

(The  n  is  turned  down.) 

How  does  rank  differ  from  rangf 

(The  n  is  turned  down  and  it  is  longer.) 

How  does  sing  differ  from  sinf 

How  does  sink  differ  from  singf 

Is  this  true  with  king  and  kink?  wing  and  wink? 

Then  what  is  the  rule?  The  combination  ng  is  written  by  giving  n  a  slight 
downward  direction ;  nk  by  making  it  longer. 


This  presentation  lets  die  class  do  some 
thinking  in  learning  the  rule  as  well  as  later 
in  applying  it.  Learned  in  this  way,  it  is  less 
necessary  to  memorize  it  because  it  has  been 
imbedded  in  a  learning  experience.  The  de¬ 


ductive  method  requires  little  initiative  in 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  class  until  they 
begin  to  write  new  words. 

So  much  for  the  principles  of  induction  and 
deduction. 


Effective  Drill  a  Substitute  for  Home  Work 


We  explained  in  the  first  article  that  the 
work  of  the  evening  schools  was  different 
from  that  of  the  day  schools  because  no 
homework  could  be  required.  Some  teachers 
have  been  curious  to  know  in  what  way  we 
can  make  up  for  the  homework  in  evening 
schools.  The  answer  is  in  giving  more  effec¬ 
tive  drill  work.  It  is  my  opinion  that  home¬ 
work  very  often  does  more  to  impede  prog¬ 
ress  through  the  formation  of  bad  habits 
than  it  does  to  make  progress.  This  refers 


to  most  of  the  homework  assignments  now 
given.  Of  course,  homework  can  be  made 
valuable  under  certain  conditions,  but  very 
few  teachers  have  found  out  how  to  get  the 
best  value  from  the  time  spent  on  home  as¬ 
signments.  Thorough  drill  on  the  part  of 
the  night  school  teacher  will  enable  him 
easily  to  dispense  with  homework. 

In  conducting  a  drill,  the  important  thing 
to  remember  is  that  you  are  laying  the  foun- 
(Continued  on  page  igi) 
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ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Humani^ng  (Commercial  j(alv 


^’~yOMMERCIAL  law  is  commonly  re- 
g  garded  as  a  “dry”  subject — except  to 
V--«/  lawyers.  It  is  something  like  arith¬ 
metic — if  it  can’t  be  cured,  it  must  be  endured. 
But  this  is  all  quite  needless.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  last  few  years  to  take  arithmetic 
out  of  the  “dry  bones”  class  and  clothe  it 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  interest.  What 
has  been  done  for  arithmetic  has  now  been 
done  for  commercial  law  by  Mr.  Arnon  W. 
Welch  in  his  new  book,  “Problems  and  Ques¬ 
tions  in  Commercial  Law.”  It  fell  to  my  lot 
to  read  this  book  three  times — first  in  manu¬ 
script,  second  in  the  galley  proofs,  and  third 
in  the  final  page  proofs.  Every  time  I  found 
a  new  interest  in  it.  Many  of  the  problems 
are  little  dramas,  some  comedies,  in  actual 
human  life.  They  all  involve  points  in  law, 
interesting  points  that  put  you  right  on  your 
mettle  to  find  the  answer  while  at  the  same 
time  being  entertained  and  enlightened. 

For  example:  Elisha  Harris  died  in  1858. 
After  his  death,  an  inventory  of  his  effects 
was  taken  by  his  administrators,  and  a  sale 
made  of  them.  In  an  unfurnished  room  of 
his  house,  among  rubbish,  was  found  a  square 
block  of  pine  wood  about  three  feet  long, 
and  ten  or  twelve  inches  square,  hewn,  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  legs.  On  top  was  a  horizontal 
wheel  with  a  perpendicular  iron  spindle;  some 
kind  of  unfinished  machinery  apparently,  but 
not  in  condition  for  use.  This  article  was 
handed  over  by  the  administrator  to  the  crier 
of  the  sale,  and  it  was  finally  struck  down 
to  one  David  Huthmacher  for  fifteen  cents, 
and  delivered  to  him.  Huthmacher  paid  for 
and  took  his  property  home  with  him.  On 
examining  his  purchase,  he  concluded  it  to  be 
of  little  value.  He  took  his  axe  and  split 
the  block  open,  and  revealed  a  veritable  treas¬ 
ure  trove  to  the  value  of  $3,754.50!  Think 
of  having  the  price  of  a  dozen  “Fords,”  or 
one  perfectly  good  “Packard,”  dumped  un¬ 
ceremoniously  and  unexpectedly  at  your  feet 
— for  only  fifteen  cents! 

Who  was  entitled  to  this  property?  Well, 
you  can  find  out  by  reading  the  answers  in 


the  Teachers’  Manual  to  the  book,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  all  the  points.  Then  there  is  romance 
and  tragedy,  too,  to  be  found  in  numerous 
other  problems. 

One  of  the  objections  to  a  law  book — from 
the  layman’s  point  of  view,  at  any  rate — is 
the  language.  It  is  too  formidable — “where¬ 
ases,”  “inasmtichases,”  “saids,”  “therebys,” 
etc.,  reads  too  much  like  a  sentence  of  the 
court  to  hanging!  The  connotations  of  the 
language  of  the  law  are  unfavorable.  They 
awaken  the  spirit  of  foreboding.  They  make 
one  think  of  giving  up  good  money  uselessly 
and  reluctantly,  or  of  heavy  iron  bars,  or 
rock  piles,  or  furniture  piled  pell  mell  on  the 
sidewalk  in  the  rain,  in  the  gloom,  or  of  regi¬ 
ments  of  steely-eyed  motorcycle  “cops”  pur¬ 
suing  one  relentlessly  and  diabolically  to  give 
one  a  “ticket.”  But  it  should  not  be  so;  the 
law  is  the  instrument  of  justice.  That  is  why 
some  people  object  to  it  so  strenuously. 

Mr.  Welch  has  removed  these  difficulties 
without  doing  violence  to  legal  expression. 
He  gives  a  new  vision,  and  on  occasion  he 
transmits  the  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye 
to  the  printed  page. 

Since  this  is  to  be  a  serious  book  review, 
let  me  say  that  the  “problems”  are  adapted 
to  any  commercial  law  text.  The  book  is  in 
the  form  of  exercises,  the  problems  stated, 
and  blank  spaces  left  for  the  answers  ready 
to  be  taken  out  at  the  dotted  line  and  turned 
in  to  the  teacher.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
Teachers’  Manual  and  key  that  simplifies 
teaching.  — R.  P.  S. 


Clubbing  Honors 

/N  last  month’s  Gregg  Writer  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  was  given  of  the  Annual  Roll  of 
Honor — teachers  who  have  already  secured 
Gregg  Writer  subscriptions  from  100%  of 
their  shorthand  students. 

A  new'  classification  has  been  made  this  year 
in  order  to  share  the  honors  with  the  many 
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Compiled  by  ^  ri 

JV hitexvater  State  Norm  W 

The  attorney  prepared  the  affidavit  and  instructed  his  secretary  to  send  one 
copy  to  the  plaintiff  and  one  to  the  defendant. 

The  English  consul,  after  being  in  America  but  a  few  days,  met  many  cabinet 
officers,  the  chief  executive,  and  delegates  to  the  convention. 

The  salesman  said  that  the  iron  crucible  was  practical  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

The  legislator  made  an  earnest  and  specific  study  of  the  situation. 

Many  curious  citizens  gathered  to  see  the  automobile  accident  on  the  boulevard. 

The  economical  husband  was  provoked  and  refused  to  buy  the  property. 

The  obedient  and  anxious  messenger  said  that  he  would  bring  the  parcel  at  a 
quarter  of  five. 

Her  employer  will  receive  the  support  and  sympathy  of  those  who  will  vote 
at  the  next  election. 

In  his  address,  the  architect  gave  many  reasons  which  met  the  approval  of  the 
enormous  crowd. 

The  words  incoherent,  inherit,  generation,  hitherto,  and  prospectus  were  mis¬ 
spelled  by  the  boy. 

The  address  by  the  administrator  showed  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  doctrine. 

Among  the  citizens  on  the  annual  visit  to  America,  one  had  the  appearance  of 
a  conspicuous  English  dude. 

The  democratic  delegate  for  parliament  had  the  earnest  support  of  our  con¬ 
gregation. 

The  attorney  could  not  prosecute  the  defendant  in  the  automobile  accident  be¬ 
cause  the  plaintiff  had  a  large  amount  of  evidence. 

The  executive  department  of  the  legislature  carried  on  the  procedure  in  a 
practical  way. 

The  architect  received  a  cordial  welcome  upon  his  arrival  in  the  city. 

He  gave  a  talk  at  eight  o'clock  telling  them  what  their  obligation  to  the  cabinet 
was,  and ’informed  them  that  procedure  against  the  operation  of  the  mills  on  his 
property  would  start  the  next  week. 

The  messenger  took  the  manuscript  to  the  house  of  the  legislator  where  luxury 
prevailed. 

The  iron  crucible  was  made  in  the  laboratory  where  students  engage  in  the 
most  logical  and  economical  means  of  experimenting. 

The  sympathy  and  support  of  the  citizens  were  given  to  the  volunteer  during 
his  struggle  for  the  righteous  cause. 

The  abundant  testimony  furnished  conclusive  evidence  which  corroborated  the 
verdict. 

Another  anxious  citizen  viewed  the  automobile  accident. 

The  attorney  refused  the  affidavit  executed  by  the  administrator. 
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We  shall  count  on  your  appearance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  architect’s 
cabinet. 

Passengers  will  likewise  become  accustomed  to  a  luxury  hitherto  unknown. 
The  annual  amount  of  the  flour  production  in  the  United  States  was  not  given. 
The  vote  of  the  employer  changed  the  situation,  and  the  attorney  received  the 
support  of  the  corporation. 

The  bankrupt  architect  was  anxious  to  appear  before  the  administrator. 

The  congregation  of  the  church  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  minister. 

The  secretary  and  the  salesman  gave  testimony  that  the  manuscript  was  found 
among  the  envelopes. 

The  executive  did  not  receive  the  earnest  support  of  the  delegate  from  head¬ 
quarters. 

The  doctrine  was  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the  Democratic  delegation  at  the 
last  meeting. 

A  practical  operation  of  the  institution  would  prove  an  accommodation  for  the 
average  citizen. 

The  catalog  contained  the  addresses  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  know  about  the  work  being  done  by  the  cabinet 
and  legislature. 

The  messenger  failed  to  execute  his  duty,  and  his  failure  to  fulfill  the  promise 
put  the  architect  in  a  critical  position. 

Parliament  will  meet  at  three  o'clock  and  at  that  time  they  intend  to  select  a 
delegate  for  the  assemblage. 

The  statement  previously  given  by  the  attorney  from  all  appearance  met  with 
approval  in  the  cabinet. 

The  speaker  who  was  to  appear  before  the  church  congregation  was  delayed 
on  account  of  an  automobile  accident. 

The  secretary  withdrew  her  right  to  qualify  for  the  position  as  secretary  to  the 
plaintiff. 

The  English  delegation  from  their  parliam-ent  met  with  our  legislative  body  to 
decide  upon  an  arbitrary  measure. 

The  volunteer  was  thankful  for  the  resignation  of  the  wholesale  salesman. 
The  citizen  tried  to  deceive  the  executive  committee,  but  his  actions  were  too 
conspicuous  to  prove  effective. 

The  practical  husband,  who  was  economical,  was  provoked  over  the  exorbitant 
price  of  the  hat. 

America  was  among  those  represented  at  the  annual  civil  conference. 

The  curious  passenger,  hitherto  unknown,  withdrew  his  support. 

(To  bt  continutd  ntxt  month)  , 
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faithful  clubbers  who,  on  account  of  one  or 
two  non-subscribers,  are  not  able  to  make  the 
100%  class. 

Both  the  100  and  90%  clubbers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  presentation  copies  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Speed  Drills,  a  special  edition  of  Gregg  Speed 
Practice  interleaved  with  the  key  that  has  been 
prepared  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation  of  the 


cooperation  of  our  many  teacher  friends. 
Only  the  100  per  centers  will  be  reported  on 
the  regular  Gregg  Writer  Roll  of  Honor,  but 
the  90%  Speed  Drill  winners  will  be  listed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher. 

The  first  installment  appears  this  month. 

Have  you  won  your  copy  yet? 


Oneonta  School, 
Onoonta,  Kew  York 

Dooomber  8,  1924 


Art  and  Credential!  !>epkrt»ont 


The  Gregg  'Writer, 

Sew  York,  E,  Y, 

Dear  Sflae  Dlrleh: 

After  reading  the  little  booklet  telling  abont  the 
Art  and  Credentials  Department  and  the  real  benefit  yon 
osn  be  to  both  shorthand  and  typewriting  students,  I  have 
deolded  to  send  yon  a  list  of  my  typewriting  students  for 
entrance  In  the  annoal  C.  T.  Contest. 

We  hare  never  done  very  much  with  the  tj'pewrlting 
tests,  but  this  year  we  are  going  after  the  Junior  and 
Senior  teats  and  hope  to  have  some  who  will  reach  the 
C.  T.  hel^t.  Oar  Begents  examinations  call  for  only 
thirty  words  a  mlnate  for  seven  minutes,  but  that  hardly 
seems  enough  speed  for  a  beginner  to  go  rltd^t  Into  office 
work  as  many  of  onr  graduates  do. 

The  Gregg  ffrlter  gets  better  every  month  and  even 
after  we  apparently  have  read  every  word,  as  we  go  over 
them  again  there  seems  always  to  be  something  new  that 
we  have  not  seen  before.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how 
ainch  the  correlation  of  the  American  Shorthand  ’Teacher 
and  the  Gregg  Writer  has  helped  me  In  my  work  this  ire&r. 
There  certainly  Is  more  Interest  In  my  classes  t'lan  ever 
before. 

Please  enter  my  list  of  t^’petwrltlng  students  la  the 
annual  C.  T.  Contest. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Instructor  In  shorthand 
and  typewriting 
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Dupraw* s  '^ig  ^Achievement 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


N  winning  the  New 
York  State  Short  - 
hand  Champion  • 
ship,  and  in  decisively 
vanquishing  the  best  of 
the  Pitmanic  writers,  Mr. 

Dupraw  has  written  his 
name  in  the  shorthand 
“Hall  of  Fame,”  and  has 
given  inspiration  to  every 
youthful  shorthand  writer 
in  the  country.  That  last 
phrase,  “given  inspiration 
to  every  youthful  short¬ 
hand  writer  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  is  really  the  sig¬ 
nificant  thing.  In  order 
for  you  fully  to  under¬ 
stand  its  significance,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  an¬ 
alyze  what  Mr.  Dupraw 
actually  has  accomplished 
Two  five-minute  dicta¬ 
tions  were  given,  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  judge’s  de¬ 
cision,  dictated  at  200 
words  a  minute ;  the 
other,  testimony  dictated 
at  280  words  a  minute.  On  the  200-words-a- 
minute  dictation  Mr.  Dupraw  made  but  two 
errors.  One  of  these  was  the  result  of  mis¬ 
hearing.  The  word  “expressed”  occurred  in 
the  dictation  in  this  connection — “expressed 
declaration” — and  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  reading  whether  it  was  “expressed” 
or  “express,”  owing  to  the  d  in  “expressed” 
being  followed  innnediately  by  another  d  in 
“declaration.”  Either  made  good  sense.  All 
of  the  contestants  had  trouble  with  this.  His 
other  error  consisted  in  writing  “the”  for 
“this,”  and  in  this  locution  either  word  ap¬ 
parently  made  sense.  But  in  contests,  short¬ 
hand  writing  does  not  always  connote  the 
term  “reporting”  as  it  is  ordinarily  inter¬ 
preted  ;  the  shorthand  writer  in  a  contest 
must  simply  reproduce  with  photographic  ex¬ 
actitude  what  the  reader  says — if  he  can.  He 
is  beset  by  many  difficulties — the  tremendous 
speed  of  dictation,  the  excitement  of  a  com¬ 
petition,  the  strain  imposed  by  trying  to  hear 
every  w'ord,  due  to  the  speed  of  reading,  etc. 
And  this  brings  to  nund  another  feature  of 
writing  for  five  minutes  at  200  or  280  words 
a  minute  that  is  sometimes  overlooked.  The 
writer  must  have  an  adequate  margin  of  speed 
in  reserve  to  take  care  of  the  passages  here 


and  there  that  are  dic¬ 
tated  at  a  much  higher 
rate  of  speed — frequently, 
in  the  280  dictation,  run¬ 
ning  above  the  300  mark 
In  the  280-words-a- 
minute  dictation  Mr.  Du¬ 
praw  made  but  ten  er¬ 
rors. 

In  defeating  Mr. 
Behrin  in  this  contest, 
Mr.  Dupraw  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  securely  as 
one  of  the  fastest  and 
most  accurate  shorthand 
writers  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Behrin  is  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  best  product  of  the 
Pitmanic  school  of  short¬ 
hand  writing.  He  has 
won  the  championship  in 
the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters’  Association 
contest  several  times;  he 
has  won  the  New  York 
State  Championship  sev¬ 
eral  times.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Behrin  is  such  an  accom¬ 
plished  shorthand  writer  that  for  years  he 
has  been  looked  upon  by  the  adherents  of  the 
sj'stem  he  writes  as  practically  unbeatable. 
His  victories  prove  that  there  was  good  basis 
for  such  a  theory;  for  he  had  far  outdis¬ 
tanced  the  writers  in  the  Pitmanic  group 
time  and  again.  It  was  not  until  in  the  recent 
contest  for  the  World’s  Championship  at 
Washington,  when  Mr.  Swem  defeated  him, 
that  his  colors  were  lowered.  Mr.  Dupraw 
has  lowered  them  again.  And  this  is  said 
with  no  thought  of  dimming  in  the  least  the 
lustre  of  Mr.  Behrin’s  fame.  It  is  mentioned 
merely  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Dupraw’s  victory. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Dupraw’s  work  is  his  youth. 
He  is  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  won 
third  place  in  the  World’s  Championship  in 
1923  and  ag^ain  in  1924.  In  1923  one  less 
error  would  have  given  him  a  tie  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  with  Mr.  Schneider,  winner  of 
second  place. 

What  gives  his  victory  so  much  significance 
to  the  youthful  writers  of  to-day  is  that  it 
demonstrates  clearly  that  shorthand  speed  and 
accuracy,  as  such,  can  be  acquired  very  early 
in  life.  Shorthand  is  the  principal  tool  of  the 


Martin  J.  Dupraw 
Netv  York  State  Champion 
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shorthand  reporter.  It  is  far  from  being  all 
that  he  needs.  But  it  is  the  foundation,  with¬ 
out  which  all  the  rest  is  of  little  value  in  die 
profession.  On  tlie  other  hand,  even  with 
his  youth,  Mr.  Dupraw  has  proved  his  ability 
as  a  reporter.  He  reported  the  campaign 
speeches  for  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Later 
he  was  employed  by  a  firm  of  reporters  in 
Washington,  and  a  part  of  the  time  he  was 
reporting  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Dupraw  appreciates  the 
value  of  an  education.  As  soon  as  he  finished 
hfs  high  school  coi»rse,  he  entered  New  York 
University,  but  never  lost  his  enthusiasm  for 


shorthand.  He  has  dropped  his  reporting 
work  to  continue  his  law  studies.  And 
whether  eventually  he  goes  in  for  reporting 
or  for  the  law,  he  is,  with  his  characteristic 
thoroughness,  getting  an  education  for  it.  The 
reporting  profession  requires  as  much  prep¬ 
aration  as  the  profession  of  law  or  medicine 
or  any  other,  and  one’s  learning  never  stops. 
But  the  first  consideration  is  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  in  shorthand — and  this  can  be  best 
acquired  in  youth. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Dupraw  on  his  won¬ 
derful  achievement.  He  has  not  by  any  means 
reached  the  limit  of  his  shorthand  speed.  We 
look  for  still  bigger  things  from  him.  And 
he  has  always  justified  our  expectations. 


(grading  Students  IV ork 

(Contintted  from  page  ifi) 


the  sole  star  performance  of  the  report  and 
remark,  “Well,  at  least  he  tried  I”  This 
method  of  marking  has  been  tried  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  with  marked  success.  What 
shall  we  do  for  our  college  students  who 
“try”?  Shall  we  give  them  special  credit? 

Professor  Chamberlin  says  “no.” 

“For  a  school  or  college  to  give  additional 
credit  for  effort  might  seem  undesirable  from 
the  moral  standpoint,  since  it  would  foster  in 
students  a  false  idea  of  the  value  of  effort. 
Effort  properly  expended  might  be  expected 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  academic  success  of 
the  student. 

Accomplishment  Only 

“The  only  proper  basis  for  successful  mark¬ 
ing  in  colleges  is  on  accomplishment,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chamberlin  concludes. 

“Life  itself  rewards  accomplishment,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  the  individual  may  feel 
that  such  rewards  are  deferred.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  moreover,  that  effort  itself  is 
demonstrated  in  the  individual  accomplish¬ 
ment,  so  that  a  mark  for  accomplishment 
would  give  credit  for  the  effort  applied.  Un¬ 
less  one  were  an  extreme  socialist  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
the  individual  should  not  profit  by  his  natural, 
inborn  equipment.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  grades  given  to 
students  by  college  instructors  should  repre¬ 
sent  actual  accomplishment  and  no  other  ele¬ 
ment” 

But  how  to  measure  the  accomplishment 
of  the  student  in  a  fair  way,  is  the  next  prob¬ 
lem  involved.  If  marks  are  to  be  assigned 
by  instructors  with  any  fairness  to  other  in¬ 
structors  and  justice  to  the  students,  some 
standard  distribution  of  grades  must  be  sug¬ 


gested  for  guidance.  Such  a  standard,  though 
arbitrary,  should  be  subject  to  limitations  and 
to  deviations  due  to  the  size  of  the  class  and 
similar  conditions.  If  the  student  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  whose  passing  mark  is  “B”  as 
compared  with  a  passing  mark  of  “C”  for 
the  undergraduate,  other  changes  must  be 
made. 

In  order  to  discover  the  most  practical 
standard  method.  Professor  Chamberlin  has 
made  a  study  of  marking  systems  in  typical 
colleges  and  universities. 

“The  general  tendency  seems  to  be  to  use 
five  or  six  letter  grades,  ranging  from  ‘A,’ 
the  highest,  to  either  ‘E’  or  ‘F,’  the  lowest,” 
he  reports.  “It  would  be  desirable  for  all 
institutions  to  adopt  some  uniform  practice 
because  of  better  understanding  in  the  case 
of  transfers  from  one  university  to  another. 
Since  the  most  frequent  practice  is  to  use 
the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  would  seem 
desirable  for  colleges  now  using  other  sys¬ 
tems  to  adopt  the  scheme  which  has  met  with 
most  general  approval. 

“Number  grades  really  mean  very  little. 
For  example,  when  75  is  a  passing  grade, 
does  this  mean  75  per  cent  of  perfect  work — 
75  per  cent  of  the  best  any  man  can  do — or 
75  per  cent  of  perfect  work  in  an  examina¬ 
tion?  It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  investi¬ 
gators  to-day  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
the  view  that  percentage  grades  are  of  little 
significance. 

“At  the  University  of  Washington,  also, 
five  marks  are  given:  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 
The  method  of  evaluating  the  several  grades 
is  based  on  mathematical  deductions  from  the 
normal  frequency  curve. 

“One  of  the  most  carefully  carried-out 
studies  is  that  of  Finklestein  at  Cornell.  The 
(Continued  on  page  ipr) 
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Report  by  A.  A.  Bowie 


LASS ROOMS  are  getting  to  be  too 
#  much  like  hot-houses  that  develop  beau- 
tiful  flowers,  wonderful  specimens  of 
horticulture,  but  do  not  make  these  speci¬ 
mens  fit  for  life  outside  the  hot-house.  This 
summarizes  the  criticism  of  present-day- 
teaching  as  estimated  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Schamus,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Elocution,  Evander  Childs  High  School,  and 
a  lecturer  at  Fordham  University  Graduate 
and  Law  Schools.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom  should  more  nearly  approximate 
the  atmosphere  outside  so  that  students  would 
be  better  fitted  for  contact  with  the  world. 

** Canned**  Classroom  Speech 

Specifically  referring  to  the  shorthand  and 
typew-riting  departments,  Mr.  Schamus  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  of  eliminating  the  meticu¬ 
lous  precision  of  dictation  often  adopted  by 
teachers.  The  contrast  will  be  found  in  the 
office,  where  the  voices  are  often  gruff,  the 
manner  in  like  keeping.  The  pedantic  razor- 
edged  method  of  dictation  develops  a  “canned’’ 
classroom  speech  which  does  not  appear  in 
any  other  walk  of  life.  It  does  not  approxi¬ 
mate  that  which  is  encountered  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  for  which  the  students  are  sup¬ 
posedly  trained. 

In  the  advanced  class,  dictation  should  be 
given  at  uneven  rates,  interrupted  with  side 
remarks  that  should  not  appear  in  the  tran¬ 
script  ;  the  teacher  should  walk  about  the 
room,  dictate  with  his  back  to  the  students 
on  occasion,  and  in  every  way  prepare  the 
students  for  actual  conditions  of  the  business 
office.  A  spirit  of  self-confidence,  self- 
respect,  and  self-reliance  should  be  developed 
in  the  students.  Make  them  competent,  and 
able  to  handle  the  work  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  business  world  so  that  they  may  hold  up 
their  heads  with  the  assurance  that  they  are 
travelling  in  the  right  direction,  headed  for 
the  top  of  the  ladder  of  success. 

The  Typewriting  ** Clinic** 

The  dictionary  tells  us  that  a  “clinic”  is  a 
place  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of 
patients  in  the  presence  of  students.  All  kinds 
of  typewriting  troubles,  problems,  hobbies 
were  brought  before  the  meeting  for  “diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment.” 

Since  the  inclusion  of  her  students  in  the 
Annual  Typewriting  Contests,  Miss  Mae 
Eisenhart,  of  Katharine  Gibbs  School,  New 


York,  reported  a  steady  increase  in  skill. 
With  the  introduction  of  Mr.  SoRelle’s 
Rhythm  Records,  the  jump  in  efficiency  was 
even  more  precipitate.  Accuracy  must  be  the 
watchword ;  the  students  will,  of  their  own 
volition,  try  for  speed,  and  this,  as  a  rule, 
will  need  no  extra  encouragement.  The 
guiding  influence  of  the  teacher  is  always  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  student  hold  to  accurate 
work.  This  can  be  accomplished  best  by  the 
use  of  music  to  develop  the  necessary  rhythm 
and  control. 

The  value  of  inter-class  competitive  tests 
was  stressed  by  Miss  Agnes  Gilmore,  and  it 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  and 
utilized  to  the  limit  when  more  than  one  class 
is  working  at  about  the  same  speed.  The 
contest  secures  a  closer  attention  to  the  work 
and  this  is  especially  true  with  boys. 

Mr.  Meyer  Zinman,  of  the  Girls’  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  promulgated  the 
sentence  method  of  teaching  typewriting.  The 
idea  is  to  teach  certain  sentences  just  as  soon 
as  letters  of  the  keyboard  are  known.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  New  Rational  method  in 
this  respect,  the  way  in  which  it  gets  the 
students  writing  phrases  and  sentences  early 
in  the  course,  was  commended. 

Letterheads! 

The  Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads,  a 
development  by  Mr.  Guy  S.  Fry,  comptroller 
of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  came  in 
for  such  a  deal  of  praise  that  we  almost 
thought  friend  Fry  had  been  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  warpath  with  his  ideal  But  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  teachers  soon  eliminated  any  such 
idea.  A  scientific  method  of  computing  the 
arrangement  of  letters  on  letterheads  was 
outlined  by  Miss  Valerie  Grunfeld,  Public 
School  No.  4,  Manhattan,  who  emphasized 
the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  letterheads. 
The  fact  that  students  can  write  on  actual 
letterheads,  the  same  as  they  will  use  in  the 
business  office,  is  a  great  asset. 

From  Yonkers 

Enthusiasm,  a  driving  force  which  makes 
the  students  do  their  very  best  work,  was 
emphasized  by  Mr.  John  J.  Whalen,  of  the 
Yonkers  High  School  of  Commerce.  Eacli 
day  his  school  gives  its  advanced  typing  stu¬ 
dents  a  fifteen-minute  test  Rhythm  is  con¬ 
sistently  stressed.  The  use  of  typewriter 
charts  in  the  classroom  was  advocated  as 
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allowing  the  students  something  to  look  at 
to  keep  their  eyes  a  long  way  from  the 
machine.  This  is  a  great  aid,  as  it  keeps  the 
students’  eyes  at  sufficient  distance  from  the 
keyboard  so  that  the  temptation  of  looking 
at  the  keys  is  practically  eliminated.  Mr. 
Mark  I.  Markett,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  denounced  the  use  of  charts  as 
being  contrary  to  that  which  the  student 
encounters  in  practical  work. 

Correct  T echnique  Funda¬ 
mental 

Proper  technique  was  stated  to  be  the  pri- 
nuiry  object  in  teaching  the  operation  of  the 
keyboard — not  “speed  and  perfect  copy.”  If 
the  technique  is  correct,  if  the  operations  used 
in  typing  are  correct,  then  accuracy  must  of 
necessity  follow,  said  Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith, 
special  instructor  of  Typewriting  Skill  De¬ 
velopment  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  In  the  dictation  and  transcribing  stage, 
the  standard  of  the  business  man  should  be 
adopted.  This  means  that  material  turned 
in  must  be  ready  for  mailing.  If  it  is  not, 
then  it  is  worth  nothing  and  should  receive 
that  much  credit  1 

Mr.  Gregg  contributed  a  few  words  ex¬ 
pressing  great  satisfaction  at  the  hearty  and 
free  discussion  which  the  meeting  had  brought 
forth.  Such  interchange  of  ideas  as  is  af¬ 


forded  through  a  medium  like  these  meetings 
is  very  worth  while.  Mr.  Gregg  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Harold  H.  Smith,  the  New 
York  representative  of  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  had  accepted  an  appointment  as 
secretary  to  a  company  operating  the  largest 
chain  of  schools  in  the  British  Isles.  Mr. 
Smith’s  work  there  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
helpfulness  in  developing  correct  methods  of 
teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting  through¬ 
out  the  schools  there. 

It  was  all  that  President  Frank  J.  Arnold 
could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  “diagnosticians 
and  surgical  operators”  of  the  “Clinic,”  for 
they  all  had  something  to  say  and  were  on 
their  feet  just  as  soon  as  the  last  speaker  sat 
down. 

An  explanation  of  how  the  material  in  the 
Gregg  Writer  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  beginning  classes  as  well  as  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Chamberlin  of 
the  Drake  Secretarial  College,  Union  Hill, 
New  Jersey.  His  remarks  were  supplemented 
by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem,  the  World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  Shorthand  Writer,  who  emphasized  the 
value  of  copying  shorthand  plates.  After  tak¬ 
ing  rapid  dictation  he  found  it  a  wonderful 
coordinator  to  read  and  copy  the  shorthand 
plates  given  in  the  magazine  at  a  slow  rate, 
well  within  his  normal  speed.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  audience  Mr.  Swem  gave  a 
demonstration  of  rapid  shorthand  writing  on 
the  blackboard. 


i  Real  Secretaries  in  Demand 

i  The  almost  universal  use  of  the  term  “secretary”  has  placed  an  additional  obligation 
i  on  the  school.  What  are  we  doing  to  make  the  training  measure  up  to  the  term — to 
make  it  fit  the  business  man’s  conception  of  what  it  should  connote?  The  answer  has 
I  been  found  by  the  hundreds  of  schools  that  have  adopted 

!  SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

!  Their  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  results  in  interest,  in  broader  training,  in  the  development 

I  of  secretarial  technique,  in  appreciation  of  what  the  training  means  to  students,  leaves  no  doubt  of 
^  its  value  in  stenographic  training. 

Secretarial  Studies  helps  students  enter  a  field  of  new  achievement.  It  converts  the  tool  subjects 
■  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  into  instruments  of  broader,  more  valuable  service.  It  promotes 
i  progress. 

Secretarial  Studies  takes  up  the  work  in  stenographic  training  where  it  usually  stops — and 

i  finishes  the  course.  The  laboratory  problems  develop  knowledge  of  business  along  with  technical 
secretarial  skill. 

The  introduction  of  Secretarial  Studies  will  achieve  three  definite  goals; 

1.  Increase  shorthand  and  typing  skill. 

2.  Give  students  accurate  knowledge  and  capacity  to  meet  successfully  the 
I  secretarial  problems  that  arise  in  business. 

I  3.  Give  students  power — the  ability  to  apply  principles  to  specific  problems. 

I  Let  us  tell  you  how  easily  Secretarial  Studies  may  be  added  to  your  course  with  advantage  all 

4  around.  Secretarial-trained  stenographers  are  in  demand. 

I  THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

{  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANaSCO  LONDON 
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Determination  Key-Note 
to  Success 

By  Z.  P.  Smith 

President  of  Berkeley  Business  College 

If  there  is  one  thing  on  earth  that  mankind 
respects  more  than  any  other,  it  is  a  man  or 
woman  of  courage  and  determination — one“ 
who  is  determined  to  make  a  success  of  life! 
There  is  something  grand  and  inspiring  in  a 
person  who  fails  squarely  after  doing  his 
level*  best,  providing  he  tries  again  with  un¬ 
daunted  courage,  invincible  determination  and 
renewed  energy ! 

As  one  of  the  greatest  writers  has  said : 
“Give  a  youth  resolution”  and  the  alphabet, 
and  who  shall  place  limits  to  his  career?” 
But  we  must  put  enthusiasm  in  our  work. 
Put  your  heart  into  it,  if’*®  you  would  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  will  wake  one  up,  causing  the  blood 
to  circulate  better,  more  red  corpuscles  will 
be  formed,  and,  incidentally,  more  “brain 
cells’”*  arc  created,  and  the  whole  being  is 
filled  with  hope,  courage,  and  inspiration. 
Emerson  said :  “Every  great  commanding 
1  movement  in  the  annals  of  the  world’"  is  the 
triumph  of  enthusiasm.” 

We  should  not  be  contented  with  mastering 
the  easy  problems  of  life,  but  on  the  contrary 
roll  up  our  sleeves’”  and  wade  right  into  the 
middle  of  the  most  intricate  or  complicated 
problems  and  master  them.  Carlyle  says : 
“Work  is  the  j^and  cure  for  all**  the  mala¬ 
dies  and  miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind.” 
In  fact,  there  is  no  success  without  work, 
hard  work  and  lots  of  it.  In  this,  the** 
twentieth  century,  which  is  simply  an  era  of 
specialization,  one  must  be  an  indefatigable 
worker  if  he  would  succeed.  You  know  it 
is  not  ease*"  but  effort;  not  faculty  but  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  makes  men.  The  realization  that 
it  is  doing,  not  dreaming,  that  counts.  There 
is  nothing  in  all  this*”  world  that  will  come 
so  near  making  a  successful  man  as  hard 
work — not  necessarily  laborious  work,  but 
work — nothing  will  ever  take  the  place*"  of 
pep,  perseverance,  and  genuine  unadulterated 
vifi^or  and  aggressiveness.  As  a  crow'd  volun¬ 
tarily  makes  room  for  a  person  who  is  de¬ 
termined  to  pass  through,  so**  mankind  makes 
way  for  a  young  man  or  woman  w'ith  an 
unconquerable  determination.  Washington 
Irving  says:  “It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
some  minds  seem*"  to  create  themselves, 
springing  up  under  every  disadvantage,  and 
working  their  solitary  but  irrepressible  waj' 
through  a  thousand  obstacles.”  Really,  the 
reason  many  young  people*”  do  not  make  a 


success  is  not  due  so  much  to  their  lack  of 
talent  as  to  a  lack  of  business  grit.  They 
liaven’t  that"*  bull-dog  tenacity,  that  stick- 
to-it-ive-ness,  which  is  as  sure  to  bring  suc¬ 
cess  as  water  seeks  its  level.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  man**  who  simply 
“nibbles”  at  his  work,  and  the  one  who  puts 
his  heart  into  it,  as  much  difference  as  there 
is  between  success  and  failure.*" 

In  fact,  if  one  does  not  work  with  eager¬ 
ness  and  determination,  he  will  find  all  work 
burdensome  and  monotonous. 

In  conclusion,  enkindle  in  your  lives*”  an 
invincible  determination  to  be  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess!  Why  not?  God  never  placed  anyone 
on  earth  to  be  a  failure !  So  put  vim,  vigor, 
and®"  vitality  in  your  work  every  day. 
Napoleon’s  favorite  saying  was:  "Truest 
xiisdom  is  a  resolute  determination."  What 
the  business  world  wants  to-day  is  young 
men®*  and  women  who  are  thoroughly  trained 
for  business;  who  put  their  very  souls  into 
their  work;  who  are  original  and  think  for 
themselves — young  men®"  and  women  with  in¬ 
vincible  determination !  (  555) 

The  youth  who  would  succeed  and  in  the 
process  develop  a  strong  character,  must  learn 
to  grapple  first  with  the  tough  problems,  the 
disagreeable  things*  in  his  day’s  work  until 
he  has  formed  the  habit  of  always  starting 
in  the  morning  with  the  most  difficult  or 
unpleasant  duty  of  the"  day  that  is  ahead. — 
•Vew'  Success. (56) 


Quality  First 

By  Harry  A.  Earnshaw 

[Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  permission  of  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratories,  Boston,  Massachusetts.'] 

Unfortunately,  I  happen  not  to  be  one  of 
those  males  who  can  stroll  casually  into_  a 
clothing  store  and  pick  out  a  perfect  fit  m* 
a  “hand-me-down”  or  ready-made  suit.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  those  men  who  have 
contributed  to  the  fame  of  Hart,  Schaffner 
&"  Marx  or  the  House  of  Kuppenheimer. 
If  nature  had  been  kinder  to  me.  perhaps  I 
could  find  sartorial  bliss  in  this  simple  man¬ 
ner.  I  wish"  I  could.  I  would  like  to  save 
the  money.  But  I  can’t.  I’ve  tried  it.  Wben 
I  get  into  a  ready-made  suit  there  is*"  some¬ 
thing  wrong.  I  feel  it.  Others  notice  it. 
They  even  speak  of  it.  Sometimes  to  me. 
Sometimes  behind  my  back,  and  accompanied 
bv  only  partially’*  suppressed  chuckles  and 
chortles.  What  I  gain  in  price-saving  I  lose 
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in  self-respect.  I  sink  lower  and  lower  day 
by  day.  I  no“®  longer  stand  erect.  1  slink. 

I  avoid  my  fellow-men.  The  same  thing,  or 
worse,  happens  every  time  1  go  to  a  cheap 
tailor,  in  a*'*  basement,  down  some  side  street 
or  alley.  About  four  years  ago  I  bought  a 
cheap  suit  in  such  a  place.  It  cost  me 
$37.50,*“  a  made-to-order.  The  goods  was 
handsome  in  the  piece.  The  cloth  looked 
like  $150. 

When  I  called  for*”  the  finished  suit  the 
tailor  handed  it  to  me  for  inspection.  1 
hefted  it.  It  didn’t  seem  to  weigh  more  than 
a  couple  of  ounces — coat,”"  vest,  and  pants. 

I  wore  it  home.  Luckily  it  was  covered 
by  an  overcoat.  I  rode  home  in  a  street-car, 
and  the  vibration  and  jar"‘  shook  all  the  but¬ 
tons  off,  and  if  I  had  had  far  to  go  the 
britches  would  have  left  also. 

Without  exaggeration,  I  think  that  suit”* 
wore  out  in  two  weeks.  It  was  not  worth 
$37.50.  It  was  not  worth  $3.75.  It  was*” 
not  worth  37j4  cents. 

I  have  gone  to  a  first-class  tailor  for  my 
clothes  ever  since.  I  hate  to  pay  out*”  the 
money,  but  I  like  to  wear  the  suit  he  gives  me. 

It  comes  back  simply  to  this:  You  can’t 
give  something  for  nothing.  Why***  try  to 
get  it? 

In  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  a 
ccMitinual  struggle  is  going  on  between  right 
and  wrong,  between  selfish  _  desire  on  the*” 
one  hand  and  ethical  perception  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  generally  realiz^  that  groups  of 
individuals  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise 
also  may  have*”  difficulties  in  determining 
courses  they  should  pursue.  This  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless.  Corporations  have  souls,  com¬ 
posites  of  all  the  individual  personalities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business.*"  Temptations  con- 
tinually_  beset  corporations.  Often  these 
temptations  are  more  difficult  to  withstand 
than  those  which  assail  the  individual,  for 
the  reason  that  a  corporation  can*”  do  wrong 
and  escape  the  consequences  more  easily  than 
can  an  individual. 

Sooner  or  later  in  the  life  of  every  cor¬ 
poration  there  comes  a  time*"  for  determining 
the  ethical  policy  upon  which  that  business 
shall  thereafter  be  conducted.  A  business 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  own  ideal. 

Every  cori»ration  has*”  an  inside  history, 
a  history  of  its  struggles  to  find  its  ideal  and 
uphold  it  The  corporations  which  endure 
are  those  which  predicate  their  business*" 
policy  upon  the  Golden  Rule,  those  which 
realize  that  real  success  can  be  achieved  only 
in  the  measure  in  which  they  truly  serve  the 
world.”* 

At  the  time  when  a  good  pair  of  shoes 
could  be  sold  for  $3.50,  one  manufacturer 
whom  I  know  was  enjoying  a*"  large  national 
business  on  his  product.  When  the  war 
started,  and  leather  began  to  advance  in 
price,  dealers  besought  this  manufacturer  to 
retain  his*”  $3.50  standard  price.  They  con¬ 
vinced  many  of  the  manufacturer’s  own  sales¬ 
men  that  it  would  be  good  business  to  take, 
a  little  out”*  of  the  quality  of  the  shoes." 
They  felt  it  would  be  easier  to  hold  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  old  price  even  at  a  sacrifice  of*" 
quality.  The  price  of  $3.50  at  that  time  could 


be  retained  by  a  sacrifice  in  quality  repre¬ 
senting  a  matter  of  twenty  cents.’"  No  one 
seemed  to  realize  the  tremendous  inflation 
that  was  ahead,  or  dream  that  $3.50  shoes 
would  eventually  have  to  sell  for’*  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  tliat  amount  before  the 
era  of  high  prices  ended. 

In  this  instance  the  manufacturer  stood 
firm  and  steadfast.  “I  will’"  not  depreciate 
the  quality  of  my  shoes,”  he  said.  “I  have 
been  making  these  shoes  for  twenty  years. 
They  bear  my  name.  People  associate  my”’ 
name  with  quality  more  than  they  do  with  a 
price.  If  I  cannot  afford  to  give  my  trade 
as  good  a  shoe  as  they  have®^  been  getting 
at  a  price  of  $3.50,  then  the  price  of  the  shoe 
will  have  to  go  up.  I  am  certainly  not"* 
going  to  bring  the  quality  down.” 

The  price  did  go  up.  It  went  very  high. 
Other  manufacturers  who  had  sought  to  meet 
the  situation  by*®  reducing  the  quality  of  their 
product  soon  found  themselves  in  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  predicament.  It  was  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  to  maintain  old  prices  by  reducing 
quality.”*  Quality  m  the  various  grades  of 
shoes  simply  could  not  be  depreciated  to 
correspond  with  advances  in  cost  of  raw 
materials. 

It  was  not  only*"  simple  honesty  for  this 
shoe  manufacturer  to  keep  faith  with  his 
trade,  but  it  was  good  business.  He  may  have 
lost  a  few  orders,  but**  he  lost  no  one’s  con¬ 
fidence,  and  he  guarded  his  greatest  asset, 
which  was  his  good  name. 

A  wholesale  grocery  concern  was  doing  a 
very  large*"  business.  Six  million  dollars  a 
year.  They  had  been  in  business  more  than 
thirty  years.  Their  goods  were  strongly  in¬ 
trenched  over  a  wide  area  of*"  territory. 
They  had  six  or  seven  thousand  customers 
on  their  books.  .Their  management  was  by 
no  means  dishonest.  But  it  was  extremely 
aggressive.  Expansion  was’""  the  ruling 
thought.  The  big  idea  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  executives  was  to  secure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  volume  of  sales,  the  largest  number"* 
of  customers,  and  to  dominate  the  wholesale 
grocery  situation  in  the  territory.  The  con¬ 
cern  was  looked  upon  as  a  big  success.  It 
was  pointed  out’""  as  a  bright  and  shining 
example.  Suddenly  occurred  an  internal  ex¬ 
plosion.  Such  as  occasionally  happens  to  big 
corporations.  This  one,  however,  w'as  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  its’""  scope.  The  general  man¬ 
ager  and  nearly  all  of  the  principal  officers 
left  the  company,  together  with  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  principal  salesmen.  They  re¬ 
organized”"  a  rival  concern  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  company  had  been  given  a  body  blow 
from  which”*  it  could  not  recover.  .At  one 
fell  swoop  the  brains  and  energy  which  had 
been  driving  the  company  for  many  years 
were  withdrawn,  and  instead”*®  of  being  the 
leading  spirits  they  were  now  becoming  the 
opposing  enemy.  (I  will  continue  to  mix  mv 
metanhors.)  The  faithful  old  ship  shivered 
and""  hesitated.  But  she  did  not  sink.  A 
new  captain  and  a  new  crew  were  assembled 
as  quickly  as  possible  Stranve  were  the 
revelations  which  were”"  unfolded  by  the  new 
captain.  A  critical  investigation  into  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  company  showed  that  instead  of 
being  prosperous  and  upon  good,  solid 
ground, it  had  been  holding  its  own  only 
by  virtue  of  accident.  It  had  kept  going  in 
spite  of  its  weaknesses,  and  not  because  the 
organization'""  or  its  policies  were  right. 

The  new  management  had  courage  and 
vision.  They  started  to  work  from  the  in¬ 
side  out.  For  example,  they  put  an’‘'“  expert 
in  charge  of  the  canned-gc^s  department 
and  gave  him  full  authority.  It  took  him 
more  than  two  years  to  go  through  the  en- 
tire'*“  line  of  goods,  discarding  the  unfit  and 
replacing  it  with  other  merchandise  worthy 
to  be  put  out  under  the  firm’s  high-grade 
label.  At  the'“*  end  this  line  of  canned  goods 
stood  for  the  best  articles  that  nature  pro¬ 
duced.  Prices  on  many  items  w’ent  up,  of 
course.  There  were  some”®"  seasons  when, 
for  instance,  the  crop  of  peaches  would  not 
be  suitable  in  quality  for  putting  out  under 
the  firm’s  own  label.  There  were  peaches'*'® 
on  the  market,  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  grade,  and  not  up  to  the  extra 
fancy  quality  demanded  by  the  brand.'*®"  In 
such  a  case  the  company  would  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  withdraw  from  the  market,  so  far 
as  peaches  were  concerned,  in  that  particular 
season.'**®  They  preferred  to  lose  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  peaches  rather  than  to  lose  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  their  brand. 

What  was  done  in  the'**®  canned-goods  de¬ 
partment  was  done  in  all  departments.  With 
almost  unbelievable  persistence  the  company 
pursued  the  task  of  bringing  all  of  its  mer¬ 
chandise  to  a'*'®  level  that  truly  represented 
the  best.  It  was  natural  that  this  policy  met 
with  much  resistance,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  trade,  but  from'®®®  some  of  the  members 
of  the  old  organization  that  had  remained 
after  the  split.  The  company  was  barely  mak¬ 
ing  dividends.  Competitors  were  quick  to 
take'**®  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  those 
competitors  who  were  not  troubled  about  the 
quality  of  their  merchandise  found  it  easy 
to  undersell  the  big  company’*®®  which  was 
pursuing  such  an  altruistic  (  !)  policy. 

But  the  outcome  was  quite  different  from 
what  was  expected.  The  company’s  business 
actually  grew  in  volume  and'*”  profit. 

The  company’s  name  on  a  package  of  mer¬ 
chandise  came  to  mean  something.  The  sales¬ 
men  in  the  past  had  been  afraid  to  cut  open 
a’*®®  sample  of  their  canned  goods  for  com¬ 
parison  with  a  sample  of  some  other  line. 
In  some  cases  the  quality  of  their  product 
might  be  superior,  but’*”  in  other  cases  it 
might  be  decidedly  inferior.  They  never 
could  tell.  There  was  no  standard.  The 
quality  was  not  uniform.  The  name  of  the’**® 
company  did  not  carry  with  it  any  assurance. 

All  this  changed.  The  salesmen  came  to 
have  such  implicit  confidence  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  were  selling"*”  that  they  were  at 
any  time  willing  to  walk  into  a  store  and 
offer  to  cut  samples  of  their  line  as  against 
all  other  lines'”*  in  the  store.  They  would 
cut  sample  cans,  pour  the  contents  into  china 
dishes,  mix  up  the  dishes  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was'”*  impossible  to  tell  which  brand  was 
in  any  particular  dish,  and  then  would  leave 
the  decision  to  the  retail  grocer,  and  nine 
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times  out  of"*®  ten  the  salesmen’s  own  product 
would  be  awarded  the  verdict  for  appearance, 
taste,  and  other  qualities. 

The  company  went  much  further  than  a 
mere  compliance"”  with  pure  food  laws.  They 
met  the  law  in  its  intent  as  well  as  in  its 
phraseology.  They  went  still  further — they 
helped  to  frame'®*®  pure  food  laws.  They  co- 
oi^rated  in  the  heartiest  and  fullest  spirit 
with  the  officials  of  the  various  states  in 
which  they  did  business. 

Not  only'**^  did  their  patrons  get  a  square 
deal,  but  their  buyers  practised  the  Golden 
Rule  in  their  dealings  with  manufacturers. 
The  people  bought  from  were  dealt’**®  with  as 
sincerely  as  the  people  sold  to. 

The  firm’s  salesmen  were  given  facts  to 
work  with.  If  an  article  of  merchandise  de¬ 
teriorated  while  in’*”  stock,  the  salesmen  were 
told  the  exact  situation,  and  the  ultimate 
purchaser  was  prfitected  by  knowing  precisely 
what  he  was  buying,  with  the  price  r^uced'**" 
according  to  the  circumstances. 

To  be  a  part  of  such  an  organization  was 
my  own  great  privilege,  and  I  speak  from 
personal  Imowledge  when  I’*”  say  that  we 
executives  worked  harder  inside,  to  keep  the 
merchandise  honest  and  the  methods  clean, 
than  our  salesmen  worked  outside,  to  sell  the 
goods  and'*®*  the  service. 

The  executive  conferences  were  held  fre¬ 
quently.  So  keen  was  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  our  customers,  so  predominant  the 
idea  of  quality  first'*” — even  among  ourselves 
— that  any  one  of  oiu*  customers  could  have 
been  an  unseen  listener  without  injury  to  his 
good  will  and  our  prestige. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 


Lesson  One 

Words 

Array,  airy,  amid,  addle,  cricket,  cad,  crate, 
clad,  elate,  tan,  dig,  heckle,  tittle,  riddle,  rid, 
rickety,  reel,  needy,  nick,  nicked,  medley, 
licked,  elk,  leaky,  hackney,”  head,  heel,  gritty, 
gimlet,  giddy,  kitty,  dell,  dread,  cleat,  crane, 
cranny.  Emmet,  crag,  cradle,  lagged.  (40) 

Sentences 

He  hid  the  kitty  in  the  crate.  I  will  meet 
him  in  the  dell.  Emmet  will  not  take  the 
gimlet.  The  elk  would  not  eat”  the  hay  in 
the  rack.  Will  he  kill  the  cricket?  The  lady 
would  not  take  the  cradle.  The  gritty  lad 
will  dig  a  drain  in'®  the  alley.  Henry  can  not 
get  the  cream  at  the  dairy  in  the  leaky  kettle. 
The  giddy  lad  met  her  at  the  train  in  the” 
rickety  rig.  He  would  not  eat  the  cake.  (83) 

Lesson  Two 

Words 

Ash,  abridged,  alleged,  bark,  break,  bran, 
baby,  bailee,  challis,  chapel,  clash,  creep,  drip, 
deeper,  etched,  fad,  ferry,  petal,  flat,  fled, 
fickle,  frail,  graft,  ^vel,  gaged,”  hedge,  jailor, 
limp,  lamp,  nib,  nibble,  planet,  shady,  plane 
(plain),  relief,  shark,  plea,  plead,  triple,  veal, 
levee,  lapped,  tablet,  velvet.  (44) 
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Sentences 

Effie  will  meet  her  after  chapel.  Will  Fred 
give  him  every  letter?  The  villain  fled  after 
the  jailor  gave  him  the  lamp.  The  velvet  cape" 
will  not  fade.  After  the  game,  I  will  get  the 
tablet  from  Mr.  Perry.  She  will  plead  for  the 
little  lad.  Will  he  meet  me*“  at  the  levee  by 
the  ferry?  The  cat  lapped  the  cream  from 
the  ladle.  He  can  get  but  little  relief  from 
pain. (72) 

Lesson  T hree 

Words 

"  Abroad,  blot,  botched,  chromo,  code,  collie, 
flop,  gorge,  folly,  hopped,  fallow,  hole,  lore, 
knocked,  naught,  often,  lobby,  marrow,  mot¬ 
ley,  Shawnee,  Plano,  moult,  volley,  pomp, 
porridge,"  rainbow,  trophy,  trod,  trombone, 
volt,  troll,  trolley,  tallow,  token,  roll,  padlock, 
romp,  pop,  pongee,  bog,  tawny,  mowed,  jockey, 
torch.  (44) 

Sentences 

The  collie  dog  will  romp  on  the  lawn. 
Claude  will  play  a  melody  on  the  trombone. 
Mollie  will  meet  her  friend  in  the  lobby  of* 
the  hotel.  I  told  the  Judge  I  would  not  pub¬ 
lish  the  letter.  The  Company  will  favor  him. 
Mr.  Paul  gave  a  token  from  the  trophy" 
which  he  brought  from  Shawnee.  The  jockey 
lit  a  torch  in  the  hall  after  the  derby.  John 
put  a  padlock  on  the  door.  He  knocked”  the 
frog  off  the  rock.  I  will  call  him.  (84) 


Lesson  Four 

W  ords 

Annul,  balloon,  bluff,  bouquet,  bullet,  shook, 
cookie,  acquittal,  gully,  coupe,  cut,  gulp,  nut¬ 
shell,  puppy,  wag,  shuttle,  plugged,  quill, 
wheelbarrow,  whey,  witch,  twirl,  troupe,  wal¬ 
nut,  gateway,"  yoke,  yak,  woolly,  wicket,  watt, 
uneven,  tour,  bully,  ruffle,  shrug,  lull,  ductile, 
crooked,  bud,  cooper,  Willie,  cannonade, 
washed,  raccoon,  Midway,  fluffy. (46) 

Sentences 

Where  were  you  when  you  wrote  the  letter  ? 
Your  letter  sho^d  reach  me  before  I  ship  you 
the  wagon.  The  woolly  dog  would  not  bark" 
at  the  wolf.  Our  work  will  keep  you  away 
from  the  yacht.  You  should  not  cut  the  wal¬ 
nut  tree.  You  may  have  a  cookie  if"  you  are 
good.  We  watched  him  all  the  way  to  the 
bluff.  The  cook  washed  the  quilt  for  you. 
The  bullet  made  a  hole  in"  the  wall  by  the 
door.  We  hope  you  will  get  an  acquittal. 
The  balloon  fell  on  the  Midway. (93) 


Lesson  Five 

W  ords 

Sieve,  sledge,  salvation,  slow,  sauce,  saucer, 
porous,  secede,  encamp,  squeeze,  embark, 
swollen,  thistle,  ceilings,  campus,  thrust,  Ruth, 
wearily,  squelch,  thawed,  sweetly,  concession. 


trii^et,  teeth,  trestle,"  volition,  zephyr, 
whistle,  flasks,  unlock,  screen,  Selma,  spoon, 
stale,  sedan,  pompous,  silk,  posing,  casks,  con¬ 
solation,  amaze,  brink,  astray,  frozen,  trarax, 
fiction,  severe.  (47) 

Sentences 

Is  this  the  list  that  you  desire?  Ruth  will 
meet  us  on  the  campus.  They  thawed  the 
frozen  apples  by  the  stove.  Edith  will  un¬ 
lock*  the  screen  for  Selma.  Do  you  hear  the 
train  whistle  for  the  crossing?  James  was 
so  slow  that  he  missed  the  boat.  The  stream 
was"  so  swollen  that  we  could  not  cross  it. 
Will  you  ask  him  if  he  will  speak  at  the  state 
meeting?  Such  a  scheme  will  not"  please  us. 
Are  you  making  a  silk  dress?  There  must  be 
some  way  in  which  you  can  save  the 
trestle.  (95) 

Lesson  Six 

W  ords 

Chide,  apprize,  browse,  by-law,  bridle, 
Chinese,  cloy,  carouse,  concise,  chastise, 
choicely,  cloudy,  clout,  Duke,  envoy,  fianc^, 
fury,  grouch,  grouse,  Algeri^  hyatus,  piano, 
piety,  Leah,"  finely,  finally,  hive,  mohair,  tiny, 
decoy,  Cyrus,  wisteria,  dike,  Viola,  Siam,  Mes¬ 
siah,  willowy,  alias,  rescue,  riotous,  sinew, 
tidy,  tower,  trowel,  spire,  recreation,  radiate, 
radio.  (49) 

Sentences 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  write  the  letter. 
Roy  will  fish  if  it  is  a  cloudy  day.  The  Duke 
gave  the  youA  a  dime."  Cyrus  finally  came 
to  the  rescue  in  his  yacht.  Why  do  you  chas¬ 
tise  him  so?  Please  write  me  if  you  wish  to 
take  the  trip"  to  Siam.  Leah  plays  the  piano 
well.  The  signing  of  such  a  paper  will  cause 
a  riot  How  do  you  like  our  new  radio?  A" 
dial  was  placed  in  the  tower.  Viola  will  bridle 
the  pony  for  you.  You  may  write  a  story 
about  science.  (95) 


Lesson  Seven 

fV  ords 

Pint,  specimen,  coasted,  debtor,  tended,  fiend, 
empty,  devices,  anoint,  assessor,  attend,  albu¬ 
men,  amend,  Briton,  blind,  sclerosis,  bent, 
broaden,  bottom,  cadences,  captaincy,  com¬ 
mend,  caitiff,  condenser,  Damascus,"  deduce, 
Da)rton,  debt,  detention,  exigent,  diadem, 
gauntlet,  guidance,  hinder,  handle,  hounded, 
inattentive,  infinitive,  joint,  intimidate,  kindred, 
lend,  Sweden,  doses.  (45) 

Sentences 

Mr.  Simmons  will  devote  much  time  to  the 
study  of  Latin.  He  made  a  dent  in  the  empty 
bucket.  The  Judge  nodded  his  assent  to*  the 
prank.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
accusative  and  the  dative  cases?  We  are  now 
out  of  debt  Can  you  give  us  a  definite"  date 
on  which  you  will  ship  the  crate  of  lemons? 
The  assessor  said  the  taxes  would  not  be  high. 
The  scissors  were  made  from  Damascus" 
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steel.  Our  agent  will  assist  you  in  getting  up 
the  leases.  He  said  he  could  be  of  little 
assistance.  I  shall  devote  all  my  time’*®  to 
these  important  cases.  (104) 

Lesson  Eight 

Words 

Worm,  wagers,  spurned,  earned,  Shirley, 
Snyder,  adder,  glimmer,  joiner,  tardily,  skirt, 
current,  tavern,  bard,  fern,  pertain,  chairman, 
surpassed,  surmise,  hazardous,  sternly,  stormy, 
porcelain,  artistry,  badger,"  banners,  black¬ 
mail,  burnt,  certainty,  certify,  curd,  fetter, 
finer,  laughter,  guarantor,  laggard,  marginal, 
wart,  quarter,  portal,  cardinal,  wormwood, 
rudder,  serpentine,  shelter,  shudder,  thorn,  un¬ 
earned.  (48) 

Sentences 

We  are  glad  to  receive  this  large  order  and 
our  firm  will  certainly  give  you  good  service. 
At  the  current  rate  these  certificates  are 
worth*  keeping.  The  watchman  at  the  stern 
gave  the  alarm  when  the  rudder  broke.  Great 
lau^tcr  was  heard  coming  from  the  garden. 
I  warn  you  there®*  will  ^  a  storm.  What 
wages  does  your  servant  earn?  The  chair¬ 
man  will  issue  the  certificate.  Mr.  Shirley 
will  be  at  the  tavern  to-morrow.  You"  may 
give  him  an  order  for  the  merchandise.  Will 
you  endorse  the  check  for  me? (90) 

C>K9 

“Only  the  truly  wise  can  have  a  great  deal 
to  say — ^and  keep  silent.”  (14) 

“There  are  a  hundred  successful  men  for 
one  that  is  contented.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  contentment  and  a  dead  ambi¬ 
tion.”  (22) 


Business  Letters 

Letters  to  Large  Users 

(From  Gardner's  Constructive  Dictation,  page  246, 
letters  16  and  17) 

Mackon  &  Herley 

284  Cramer  Street 
Orange,  New  Jersey 
Gentlemen : 

While  the  writer  was  recently  at  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Iron  plant,  of  this*  city,  he  was  favored 
with  information  j^ut  magnet  wire  which  he 
thought  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  He 
learned  that  the  larger  sizes  of*  this  wire  are 
in  many  instances  used  in  winding  armatures 
as  well  as  magnets. 

As  explained  to  you,  the  armature  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  part"  of  the  motor  that  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  overloads.  Should  your  Mr.  Phillips 
be  following  this  practice  of  winding  arma¬ 
tures  with  ma^et  wire,  this  would  prob¬ 
ably’*  explain  the  reason  for  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  used,  in  which  event  a  Circuit  Breaker 


_ 

would  ^ve  the  proper  protection  and  elim¬ 
inate  this  expense. 

It  is’"  a  pleasure  to  be  in  a  position  to  ten¬ 
der  this  information. 

Yours  very  truly,  (139) 

Mr.  T.  O.  Marshall 

c-o  T.  B.  Field  0)mpany 
Newton,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Sir: 

We  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  shown 
in  our  Signal  System  Direct*  Reading  Ohm- 
meter. 

As  you  noted  from  your  inspection  of  the 
instrument,  it  is  very  compact,  self-contained, 
and  capable  of  giving  very  quick  results.  It* 
has  proved  itself  especially  adapted  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  resistance  of  contacts  in  signal 
work. 

This  Ohmmeter  which  is  described  in  bul¬ 
letin  No.  100  inclosed"  is  a  modification  of  our 
Standard  Ohmmeter  described  in  bulletin  No. 
300  also  inclosed.  The  latter  instrument  you 
may  recognize  as  one  that  has**  been  on  the 
market  for  a  number  of  years.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  bulletin  inclosed  gives  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  uses  to  which  it  may*" 
be  put. 

We  trust  the  above  information  fits  your 
purposes  and  we  assure  you  we  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  you  any  additional  information 
you’*  may  desire. 

Yours  very  truly,  (155) 

“As  an  intellectual  drill  there  is  no  other 
subject  in  all  the  college  curriculum  that  com¬ 
pares  with  shorthand.”  (18) 

“Better  believe  yourself  a  dunce  and  work 
away,  than  a  genius  and  be  idle.”  (14) 


The  Job  Higher  Up 

By  E.  L.  Vansant 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  courtesy  of 
“Remington  Notes") 

(Continued  from  January  issue) 

Acting  on  information  gleaned  from  Miss 
Christy,"  Margaret,  notebook  in  hand,  quietly 
moved  to  a  small  chair  that  sat  against  the 
wall  about  midway  of  the  room.  From  this 
point  she  could**  hear  all  that  Mr.  Hum  said 
even  though  he  went  the  entire  length  of  the 
room.  Consequently,  she  did  not  have  to  ask 
him  to**®  repeat.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
said: 

“Get  those  out  as  soon  as  possible,  please.” 

Then  he  became  absorbed  in  his  mail. 

Profiting  from  her**  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  gleaned  from  Miss  Christy  and  other 
sources,  Margaret  quickly  selected  what  she 
knew  to  be  the  most  important  letter,  the  one** 
addressed  to  Smith  &  Goss,  and  transcribed  it 
first.  Hardly  had  she  slipped  the  sheet  from 
her  Remingfton,  when  Mr.  Hum  pushed  aside 
his  mail**  and  said : 
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“Let  me  have  that  Smith  &  Goss  letter, 
please.  I  want  to  sign  it  before  I  go  out.” 

Margaret  handed  him  the  letter*'®  and  he 
affixed  his  cramped  signature  and  returned  it 
with  instructions  to  send  it  out  at  once  by 
special  messenger.  Then  he  shoved  the  mail'"" 
toward  her  and  continued : 

“Answer  these  as  soon  as  you  get  time. 

I  have  made  notes  on  each  one  in  regard  to 
the  reply.” 

Then'"*  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door,  he 
shot  back: 

“If  there  are  telephone  calls,  don’t  make 
any  appointments  for  me  except  with 
Sam’*“ - .” 

He  was  gone  and  she  had  not  caught  the 
last  name.  Still  Margaret  was  not  at  a  loss. 
She  knew,  from  Miss  Christy,  that  Mr.'®** 
Samuel  Goss  was  the  only  man  who  had  access 
to  Mr.  Hum’s  office  at  all  times,  and  she 
knew  that  Mr.  Hum  called  him  “Sam.”"*® 
Methodically,  she  finished  transcribing  her 
dictation,  then  set  about  answering  the  letters 
on  which  Mr.  Hum  had  made  notes.  Mar¬ 
garet  thanked  her  stars  that  she"“  had  famil¬ 
iarized  herself  with  that  cramped,  well-nigh 
illegible  handwriting.  Otherwise  these  notes 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  de¬ 
cipher.  She  was  glad,  too,  that"*®  she  had 
taken  that  course  in  correspondence  and  the 
one  in  business  English.  'They  enabled  her 
to  compose  suitable  answers  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.'”* 

She  hoped  the  boss  would  comment  favor¬ 
ably  upon  those  letters,  but  he  did  not.  He 
signed  them  without  a  word,  and  later,  when 
“Sam”  Goss’**®  came  breezing  in,  at  about 
four-fifteen,  Mr.  Hum  told  Margaret  she 
might  go  home. 

A  little  sigh  escaped  the  girl’s  lips  as  she 
passed’***  out.  A  word  of  praise  would  have 
meant  so  much  to  her,  but  it  had  not  been 
forthcoming.  Still,  she  told  herself,  she  had 
had’**®  a  most  interesting  and  altogether  enjoy¬ 
able  day.  How  she  wished  she  could  do  it 
every  day!  But,  naturally,  one  of  the  more 
experienced  girls  would’*”  get  the  position. 
Her  work  in  the  outer  office  would  seem 
drab  and  monotonous  when  she  went  back, 
but  of  course  she  must  make  the'**®  best  of  it. 

Next  morning  Margaret  arrived  bright  and 
early,  seated  herself  before  her  Remington  in 
the  outer  office  and  went  determinedly  to 
work.  She****  had  just  gotten  fairly  started 
when  Mr.  Hum  sent  for  her.  Margaret’s 
heart  was  in  her  mouth.  Was  he  going  to 
“bawl  her  out”  for***®  something  that  had  gone 
wrong  yesterday?  His  manner,  as  she  en¬ 
tered,  was  grumpy.  He  was  rummaging  in 
his  desk,  and  said  nothing  until  he  had'*" 
located  what  he  wanted.  Then,  abruptly,  he 
spoke : 

“From  now  on,  you  are  my  secretary.  Miss 
Glynn,  at  the  same  salary  I  paid  Miss 
Chri.stv."*®  Take  this,  please.” 

As  Margaret,  book  in  hand,  slipped  into 
that  small  chair  against  the  wall  about  mid¬ 
way  of  the  room,  and  began  to  take'***  dicta¬ 
tion,  she  realized  that  her  good  fortune  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  made  a  study  of 
the  job  higher  up.(144fi) 

(Concluded) 


“Life  never  seems  tangled  to  the  fellow 
who  goes  straight.” (10) 

Nine-tenths  of  getting  ahead  consists  of 
laying  something  aside. — John  Wanamaker. 
(12) 


A  C ommission  Contract 
Case 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  ) 

COUNTY  OF  COOK  } 

IN  THE  CIRCTJIT  COURT  OF  COOK 
COUNTY 

HENRY  H.  MATZ  ) 

vs.  >  B“  96888 

L.  J.  DALE  j 

BILL  OF  EXCEPTIONS 
Be  it  remembered  that  heretofore,  lo-wit, 
on  the  14th  day  of  October,  A.D.*®  1924,  being 
one  of  the  days  of  the  September  term  of  said 
Court,  before  the  Honorable  Harry  M.  Fisher, 
one  of  the  Judges  of'*  said  Court,  sitting  on 
the  common  law'  side  thereof,  and  a  Jury, 
this  cause  came  on  for  hearing  upon  the 
pleadings  heretofore  filed  herein. 

Mr.’"*  M.  E.  Gates 

appeared  for  plaintiff; 

Mr.  J.  P.  Martin 

appeared  for  the  defendant. 

And  thereupon  the  plaintiff,  to  maintain  the 
issues  on  his  ^rt,’**  introduced  the  following 
evidence,  to-wit: 

MR.  MARTIN :  Let  all  the  witnesses  be 
excluded,  if  your  Honor  please. 

THE  COURT:  All  right.  Let  all  the’*" 
witnesses  be  excluded. 

HENRY  H.  MATZ 
the  plaintiff  herein,  took  the  stand  as  a  witness 
in  his  own  behalf,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn,  and”*  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
BY  MR.  GATES 

Q  Your  name  is  Henry  H.  Matz,  is  it  not? 
A  It  is. 

Q  Where  do  you*®*  live? 

A  3823  Rokeby  Street. 

Q  What  is  your  occupation? 

A  I  am  now  in  the  automobile  business. 

Q  Where?***  A  At  924  Sheridan  Road. 

Q  What  business  were  you  in  prior  to  that  ? 
A  I  was  in  the  drug  business. 

Q***  Where?  A  At  3433  Sheffield  Avenue. 
Q  Were  you  in  the  drug  business  on  the 
24th  of  February,***  1923?  A  I  was. 

Q  Do  you  know  the  defendant,  L.  J.  Dale? 
A  I  do. 

Q  When,  where,  and  under  what  circiun- 
stances***  did  you  first  meet  him? 

A  On  the  24th  of  February,  1923,  Dr.  Mel¬ 
lon  introduced  us. 

Q  Was  it  the***  24th  or  23rd? 

A  23rd  of  February,  1923. 

Q  Where? 
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A  Dr.  MellcMi  brought  him  into  the  drug 
store  at**  3433  Sheffield  Avenue  and  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  me. 

Q  Did  you  talk  with  Dale  concerning  this 
property  on  Sheridan  Road?"*  A  I  did. 

Q  State  briefly  what  was  said  and  who 
said  it? 

A  Why,  Dr.  Mellon  brought  him  in  to  me 
to  have  him - 

Mr.**  Martin:  I  object. 

Mr.  Gates:  Q  Just  what  was  said?  Who 
said  anything,  if  so,  what  did  they  say? 

A  Just  spoke  about  buying  the**  property 
up  there. 

Q  Who  spoke  about  it?  A  Dr.  Mellon. 

Q  Was  Dale  present?  A  Dale  was  present. 

Q  What  did  he  say? 

A**  He  said  he  could  secure  the  building 
for  me.  and  we  made  an  appointment. 

Q  Not  we. 

A  Mr.  Dale  and  I  made  an  appointment*” 
at  his  office  the  following  morning. 

Q  Was  there  any  other  talk  about  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  building  that  night  in  your  store? 

A  There"*  was  not. 

Q  The  next  morning  was  what  day  of  the 
week,  do  you  know? (515) 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 

The  things  that  are  most  worth  while  in 
this  life  move  slowly.  Thev  can  never  over¬ 
take  the  person  who  hurries. (20) 

“Shorthand  is  to  the  literary  workers — edi¬ 
tors,  authors,  preachers  and  teachers — what 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  are  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  man.”  (21) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 


Handicapped 

William:  I  can  make  an  uglier  face  than 
you  can. 

Charles :  Aw — look  at  the  start  you’ve 
got  1(18) 

First-Hand  Information 

Little  Jimmy  (to  new  caller)  :  Can’t  you 
talk.  Mister;  really,  can’t  you  talk? 

New  Caller:  Certainly,  my  boy;  why 
do  you  ask? 

Little  Jimmy:  Why,*  sister  said  you  were 
too  dumb  for  words.  (33) 

Or  Were  You  Pushed? 

“Did  you  fall?”  asked  a  man,  rushing  to 
the  rescue  of  a  woman  who  slipped  on  an  icy 
pavement. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said,  “I  just*  sat  down  here 
to  see  if  I  could  find  any  fourleaf 
clovers.”  (37)  •  - 
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The  Witty  Waiter 

Customer :  Say,  waiter.  Do  you  call  this 
bean  soup? 

Waiter:  The  cook  does,  sir. 

Customer:  Why,  the  bean  in  this  soup 
isn’t  big  enough  to"  flavor  it. 

Waiter:  It  isn’t  supposed  to  flavor  it,  sir. 
It  is  just  supposed  to  christen  it.  (67) 

No  Wonder 

First  Stenographer:  The  idea  of  your 
working  steady  eight  hours  a  dayl  I  would 
not  think  of  such  a  thing! 

Second  Stenographer :  Neither  would  I.“ 
It  was  the  boss  that  thought  of  it.  (33) 

What  Sir  Walter  Said 

“Willie,”  asked  the  teacher,  “what  was  it 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  when  he  placed  his 
cloak  on  the  muddy  road  for  the  beautiful 
queen  to*  walk  over?” 

Willie,  the  ultra-modern,  replied: 

“Step  on  it,  kid!”(36) 

Close  Quarters 

“I  usually  go  to  bed  between  ten  and 
eleven.” 

“That’s  too  many  in  one  bed.”  (15) 


90%  Gregg  Writer  Clubs 

(Continued  from  page  i66) 

Kansas 

Mabel  Pinson,  Abilene  High  School,  Abilene 

Maine 

lames  A.  Briggs,  Lisbon  Falls  High  School,  Lisbon 
Falls 

Evelyn  R.  Boothby,  Portland  High  School,  Portland 

Maryland 

Sister  M.  DeSales,  St.  Gertrude’s  Commercial 
School,  Gardenvilte 
Lucille  Routzahn,  Middletown 

Massachusetts 

Sister  Mary  Frances  Alice,  Notre  Dame  School, 
North  Adams 

Michigan 

Carrie  E.  Copeland,  Southeastern  High  School, 
Detroit 

Minnesota 

Edith  L.  Killain,  Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Duluth 

Thea  Muehibach,  High  School,  New  Ulm 

Sister  M.  J.  Calasanctia,  St.  Agnes*  School,  St.  Paul 

Ardis  Kent,  High  School,  Wells 

Mississippi 

Irene  Combs,  Missiasippi  Normal  College,  Hatties¬ 
burg 

Ida  B.  Nall,  Public  Schools,  Water  Valley 
(Continued  on  page  igo) 
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Missouri 

Gladys  Buehiman,  Adrian  High  School,  Adrian 
R.  D.  Shrewsbury,  Flat  River  Public  Schools,  Flat 
.River 

Mildred  Massie,  117  W.  Hickory  St.,  El  Dorado 
Springs 

Mal^l  Marr,  Maryville  High  School,  Maryville 
Sister  M.  Remingia,  St.  Alphonsus  High  School, 
St.  Louis 

Montana 

Alberta  L.  Wiley,  Laurel  Public  Schools,  Laurel 

New  Hampshire 

Sister  M.  Bernard,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Dover 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Dolliver,  High  School,  Farmington 

New  Jersey 

K.  Myrtle  Henaor,  Princeton  High  School,  Princeton 
Faye  Larison,  High  School,  Roselle  Park 
Miss  S.  L.  Ziegler,  Rider  College,  Trenton 

New  York 

Arietta  C.  Knickerbocker,  Cortland  High  School, 
Cortland 

Arthur  Stuckenbruck,  Jamestown  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Jamestown 

Henry  Cohen,  Harlem  Evening  High  School  for 
Men,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Harold  F.  Ferris,  High  School,  Oneonta 
Anna  Lockwood,  Salamanca  High  School,  Salamanca 

Ohio 

Edna  E.  Beal,  McKinley  High  School,  Niles 
Helen  Weekley,  Oberlin  Business  College,  Oberlin 
Inez  L.  Huffman,  Rossford  High  School,  Rossford 

Oregon 

Edith  T.  Anderson,  The  Dalles  High  School,  The 
Dalles 

Aluta  M.  Larsen,  Pendleton  High  School,  Pendleton 

Pennsylvania 

Miss  A.  Leist,  Easton  High  School,  Easton 
Claire  Scholvin,  Northumberland  High  School,  Nor¬ 
thumberland 

R.  S.  Keen,  Pottstown  Business  College,  Pottstown 
town 

Henry  Maldaner,  North  Union  High  School,  Union- 
town 

Clara  E.  Smith,  Uniontown  High  School,  Uniontown 

South  Carolina 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Faulkenberry,  Draughon’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia 

South  Dakota 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Erlandson,  Milbank  High  Schoott  Mil- 
bank 

B.  W.  Spencer,  Mitchell  High  School,  Mitchell 
Kathryn  Easton,  High  School,  Pierre 

Texas 

Nell  Strother,  Paris  Commercial  College,  Paris 
Miss  L.  Hawkins,  West  Columbia  High  School, 
West  Columbia 

Washington 

Miss  L.  E.  Thompson,  The  State  College  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pullman 

Mrs.  K.  Chase  Winslow,  Blair  Business  College, 
Spokane 

Raymond  H.  Rarey,  Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma 


Helps  for 
Shorthand  Teachers 

The  Q’s  and  A’s  of  Short¬ 
hand  Theory 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

Mr.  Gregg’s  latest  book  might  properly  be 
called  the  shorthand  teacher’s  encyclopedia. 
Contains  answers  to  more  than  200  actual  ques¬ 
tions  about  rules,  principles,  and  outlines,  with 
a  supplement  containing  copious  lists  of  ana¬ 
logical  endings  of  words — with  shorthand  illus¬ 
trations.  A  veritable  mine  of  information  for 
students,  writers,  and  teachers. 

For  ready  reference,  the  Q’s  and  A’s  are 
classified  by  lessons  and  rules,  so  that  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  point  may  be  found  without  waste 
of  time.  Pocket-size,  cloth,  120  pages,  post¬ 
paid.  $  .60  net 

Basic  Principles  of  Gregg 
Shorthand 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  complete,  scientific  discussion  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  con¬ 
taining  interesting  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  many  eminent  shorthand  authors.  Extremely 
helpful  to  teadiers  in  charge  of  normal  school 
classes.  247  pages,  postpaid.  $1.00  net 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg 
Shorthand 

By  William  Wheatcroft, 
London,  England 

Observations  and  explanatory  notes  on  each 
of  the  twenty  lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  points  to 
be  emphasized  in  teaching.  85  pages,  cloth, 
postpaid.  $  .60  net 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand: 
Some  Suggestions  to 
Young  Teachers 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  collection  of  addresses  given  before  asso¬ 
ciations  of  teachers  and  normal  classes,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  hints  on  shorthand  pedagogy  and 
classroom  methods.  130  pages,  cloth,  postpaid. 

I  .75  not 

Order  from  neareet  ofRee 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
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IVisconsin 

Irma  M.  Clark,  Elroy  High  School,  Elroy 
MIm  W.  Krainik,  Hi«h  School,  Neenah 
Meda  I.  Gramm,  Platteville  High  School,  Platteville 
Dorothy  Strang,  Random  Lake  High  School,  Random 
Lake 

Mrs.  Myra  Fielding,  South  Milwaukee  High  School, 
South  Milwaukee 

Wyoming 

Grace  Kiker,  Natrona  County  High  School,  Casper 


Grading  ff’ork 

(Ctintiftufd  from  page  iSo) 

distribution  of  grades  suggested  by  him  is: 
A,  3  per  cent;  B,  21  per  cent;  C,  45  per  cent; 
D,  19  per  cent;  E  and  F,  12  per  cent” 
Professor  Chamberlin  also  quotes  from  an 
article  in  “School  and  Society/’  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Brooks,  written  in  1915,  studying  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  twenty-nine  colleges  and  universities 
with  regard  to  the  grading  of  students’  work. 

“Mr.  Brooks  found  three  main  systems  in 
practice:  (1)  Instructors  were  left  at  liberty 
to  mark  as  they  saw  fit;  (2)  Efforts  were 
made  to  secure  uniform  standards  by  publish¬ 
ing  to  the  faculty  the  grades  given  in  various 
courses;  (3)  An  objectively  defined  distribu¬ 
tion  of  grades  was  established. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Chamberlin  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  standard  system  of  marking  be 
adopted  in  all  colleges  of  the  university,  with 
five  letter  grades.  A  standard  distribution  is 
suggested  with  the  limitation  that  such  assign¬ 
ments  should  be  adhered  to  in  large  classes, 
or  to  small  classes  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

“It  is  recognized  that  a  standard  suggested 
for  an  entire  university  should  be  made  from 
the  total  tabulation  of  all  university  grades,’’ 
he  concludes. 

Since  the  presentation  of  Dr.  Chamberlin’s 
report,  already  faculty  adoptions  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  application  of  the  suggested 
principles  to  the  majority  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  students. 

While  this  gives  us  some  interesting  and 
valuable  thoughts  on  the  subject,  the  grading 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  papers,  after 
all,  can  be  made  very  simple,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  elements  involved  are  more 
mathematical,  at  least  in  the  beginning  stj^es 
before  the  question  of  transcripts  enters  into 
the  problem.  If  a  word  is  wrong,  it  is  wrong 
— and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  But  that  does 
not  answer  the  question  entirely,  for  there  are 
degrees  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  errors, 
and  we  can  learn  much  from  Dr.  Chamber¬ 
lin’s  report  as  it  affects  the  measurement  of 
progress. 


Night  School  Teacher's  Work 
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dation.  Do  not  go  too  fast,  for  you  may 
find  that  your  foundation  has  not  reached  bed¬ 
rock.  Never  demand  what  the  class  is  not 
ready  to  give  or  you  may  find  that  your 
cement  has  not  hardened  properly.  Uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  application  of  a  rule  means  that 
your  foundation  has  been  laid  on  sand  which 
shifts  about  and  threatens  your  structure. 
And  last  of  all,  bear  in  mind  that  a  rule  may 
be  drilled  into  the  nerves  and  muscles  as  well 
as  into  the  memory.  After  a  rule  has  been 
explained,  it  is  fatal  to  ask  students  to  apply 
it  immediately  to  new  combinations.  It  is 
better  to  place  before  them  for  imitation  only 
correct  models,  correct  forms,  so  that  they 
do  not  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  giv¬ 
ing  expression  to  a  wrong  form,  and  then 
having  to  change  it.  From  this  comes  hesita- 
ticm,  guesswork,  and  the  formation  of  bad 
habits. 

When  a  rule  has  been  explained,  write  a 
new  word  for  the  class  on  the  board,  point 
out  how  it  illustrates  the  rule,  and  let  them 
write  it  until  they  do  so  with  some  facility. 
Then  take  another,  do  the  same  thing,  and 
go  on  through  the  lesson.  When  you  feel 
that  they  have  the  swing  of  the  movement, 
the  understanding  of  the  rule,  then  you  have 
laid  your  foundation  for  taking  new  words 
without  giving  them  the  outline.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  form  the  combinations  required  has 
been  developed  through  the  writing  of  nothing 
but  correct  form,  and  in  writing  new  words 
they  depend  less  upon  the  rule  than  they  do 
upon  a  sort  of  intuition  for  the  correct  out¬ 
line.  It  is  a  most  interesting  thing  to  try 
this  method  and  note  results.  All  the  new 
words  should  be  drilled  upon  after  they  have 
been  written  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
other  words  were  learned. 

Often  have  I  seen  a  teacher  take  a  reading 
exercise  with  the  class,  calling  upon  students 
in  turn  to  read  one  sentence.  When  the 
exercise  had  been  read,  the  order  was  given 
to  close  the  books  and  take  the  exercise  from 
dictation  to  see  how  many  could  reproduce  it. 
This,  again,  is  building  without  laying  the 
foimdation.  The  better  way  is  to  read  one 
sentence,  analyze  the  words  that  seem  neces¬ 
sary,  copy  it  correctly  from  the  book,  re¬ 
copy  it,  take  it  from  dictation,  and  take  it 
again.  Then  take  the  next  sentence  and  do 
the  same  thing.  When  the  exercise  has  been 
finished,  then  is  the  time  to  close  the  books 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  your  drill.  Do 
not  think  you  are  making  the  work  too  easy; 
that  is  what  you  should  do. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  discuss  ffie 
speed  class,  the  review  lesson,  and  the  read¬ 
ing  lesson. 
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A  Happy  New  Year 

Writing  on  New  Year’s  Day,  we  are  wishing  you  all 
a  happy  new  year.  It  starts  off  just  that  way  for  three  of 
our  candidates:  two  starting  in  Detroit  high  schools  and 
one  in  the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  High  School. 

Soon  the  calls  for  help  for  next  school  year  will  be 
coming.  Are  you  ready?  We  are.  Write  to-night. 

....  THE  .... 

National  Commercial  Teachers  Agency 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


£.  E.  Gaylokd,  Manager 


6  Whitney  At#.,  Beverly,  Mass. 


